











THE ARGOS F. 


FULY, 2879. 


CALLED TO THE RESCUE. 





CHAPTER XIX. 
‘HIS FINGERS HELD THE PEN.” 


“ THINK we shall make something of that young fellow in time,” 
said Mr. Bourne. 

Breakfast, under Mr. Bourne’s sceptre in his own home, was not 
quite the easy-going meal that we have described at Comber Court. 
At Sir Marcus Combermere’s he could conform with a good grace, 
and overlook breaches of discipline with no worse comment than a 
half-suppressed growl: but at No. 23, Camelford Square, rules were 
laid down to be kept, not broken ; and half-past eight was the latest 
moment at which any correct-minded person could, or should, expect 
to receive a welcome at the board. Against this law Miss Wilmot 
rebelled as much as she thought worth while; yielding so far to 
necessity that she just kept within the letter of the statute, but pro- 
testing by word and look, that it might be plain to everybody that it 
was an iniquitous law, and ought to be repealed. It was her own 
doing, nevertheless, that she had to endure it. Other invitations had 
been sent by friends and connections, among whom she was generally 
popular; but when Mr. Bourne said to her, “I hope, my dear, you 
mean to stay with us for the present,” she acquiesced with a readiness 
that rather took him by surprise. 

She was not the only visitor who had yielded, on small solicitation, 
a willing consent to taste his hospitality. Miss Medlicott, after accom- 
panying her friends to London, proposed retiring to a small lodging 
she had heard of, not particularly salubrious in situation or luxurious 
as to furniture, but quite good enough for her, who required so little. 
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2 Called to the Rescue. 

Mrs. Bourne, with tears in her eyes, begged her to give them a few 
days first, that she might recruit after her journey; and the few days 
were now rapidly becoming many. Mr. Bourne had begun to growl 
privately about that good thing of which it is possible to have too 
much ; but his wife always stopped his mouth with the piteous 
question: What was the poor dear to do—when, as she confessed, 
there was no roof under which she slept so well as theirs? she who 
hardly slept at all, as a rule. 

Be it observed that, as an invalid, Miss Medlicott might have been 
exempted from the rule above mentioned, and allowed to breakfast 
in her own room. But, after trying the experiment once, she decided 
that it was her duty to make the exertion; and she always appeared 
the moment the hot dishes were placed on the table. 

There was no discoverable reason for this time-honoured regulation, 
as Mr. Bourne had a good staff at his counting-house, and seldom 
left home before ten. But he liked to take his breakfast leisurely, 
read his newspaper and letters, hear some of his wife’s correspondence, 
and settle what she was to do in the course of the day; and it was a 
point of loyalty in Camelford Square for the ladies to defer all morning 
occupations or engagements till the master of the house had departed 
for the city. 

On the occasion of which we are speaking, he had —_ unusually 
reticent during the meal and the interval of study that followed it. 
It was only while putting on his great coat, assisted by his wife, that 
he suddenly gave utterance to the opinion already quoted. 

**T think we shall make something of that young fellow in time.” 

Cecilia, who had been dutifully holding his hat, in the secret hope 
that he might put it on a little sooner for seeing it ready, was so 
taken by surprise that she let it fall, to the great consternation of 
Mrs. Bourne, and rather to his own amusement. 

‘*T say, my dear, that won’t do,” he said, drily. “You may play with 
our hearts as much as you please, but be good enough to respect our 
wardrobes.” 

“‘T respect everything belonging to you, sir,” said Cecilia. ‘Especially 
your opinion—and your good nature.” 

** When they go together, I presume. There, my love, that will do,” 
as his wife was diligently smoothing his ill-used head-gear. “I do not 
wish to be late, and set a bad example to young beginners.” 

‘Oh, you mean young Mr. Archdale,” exclaimed Mrs. Bourne. 
** You are pleased with him, I see—I am so glad. I was always sure 
—his mother is so anxious—I knew he would be a comfort.” 

“You knew more than I did, then, for I was not sure at all; and 
with a mother who has sometimes been so self-willed and foolish, it 
was an experiment at the best. I see he is in earnest, and Wing 
gives him a high character; so, as I said, I think we shall make some- 
thing of him in time.” 

“ Poor dear young man! It must be a great trial—I don’t mean 
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being with you, love—but sitting all day at a desk—and the air of 
the city so close ! I wonder if he gets out regularly for his luncheon ? 
I should like to ask him here, Nicholas.” 

“Very good, my dear; ask him to dinner. That is the only time 
you will find him disengaged. Ask him for to-morrow, while his 
mother is out of town. He told me yesterday she was gone to see his 
grandmother, who is unwell. I thought he looked rather dull, being, 
as I daresay he is, all alone.” 

** Poor fellow!” ejaculated kind Mrs. Bourne. 

Nothing more was said. Her husband departed. And it is very 
probable she might have forgotten all about the invitation, but Cecilia 
took care to remind her of it. 

Cecilia did more. She came to her hostess’s relief when in the 
agonies of composition—a note being one of those works of art which 
cost Mrs. Bourne a stupendous effort—and blandly asked if she had 
noticed how little breakfast poor Miss Medlicott had eaten that morn- 
ing. Would nota drive before luncheon do her good? Mrs. Bourne 
had not thought of it, but it was most kind of the dear girl to propose 
it—by all means, they would go—but oh! this note—it would never 
be in time. 

“ Never mint writing at all, Mrs. Bourne; we can save you all that 
trouble, and have a pleasant morning besides. You have often 
promised me a day’s shopping in the city, at your own pet establish- 
ments, where everything is so cheap and good ; and we may just as 
well call at the counting-house—which I am very curious to see. 
You can then invite Mr. Archdale and receive his answer. And if we 
are late for luncheon, and Miss Medlicott requires support, you can 
treat us to some turtle soup, which she is very fond of.” 

**So I will, to be sure, and anything else she fancies. Poor dear, 
it is sad to see her. I am very much obliged to you, Cecilia. Mr. 
Bourne was saying last night—in strict confidence, you know—that 
you were quite like our own child, and if he approved your choice 
—but there, I am making you blush, and betraying his secrets.” 

‘Dear, kind Mrs. Bourne, whose approval have I to look to but 
yours and his? What should I do without my best friends ? ” 

“TI don’t know, indeed, my love—I don’t know how anybody 
manages without Mr. Bourne’s advice. If only people knew half he 
knows—but dear me, if you do not ring and order the carriage, we 
shall never get out at all.” 

And so it befel that the monotony of the day’s work in the counting- 
house of Bourne and Son was unexpectedly enlivened. Mr. Wing, 
the manager, upon being summoned to the door, returned to say it 
was Mr. Archdale who was wanted. 

It had not been without an amount of pain, much harder to bear 
than lameness or loss of strength, that the young soldier renounced 
his favourite profession. In the days of which we speak, commissions 
were still bought and sold; and while the necessary arrangements 
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were being made by the army agents, Ernest stifled the last pangs of 
disappointment by devoting himself to the study of his new calling. 
He was to work for the first month without salary, simply as a learner; 
and though every consideration was shown him, by Mr. Bourne’s 
orders, and it was arranged that he should neither be overtasked nor 
exposed to cold or fatigue—still there was no escaping a sufficient 
amount of drudgery and dull routine, that might have daunted a less 
resolute spirit. The temptation to throw it all over in disgust and 
despair, did certainly present itself over and over again, but was never 
allowed to prevail. He held on, as if he had been ordered to do so ; 
and did not even grumble to his mother, by way of relief. What- 
ever might be the secret motive that buoyed him up, the courage, with 
which he bore the rather severe change from invalid habits, had some 
recompense in a slow revival of strength, and, as its natural conse- 
quence, of cheerfulness. He perceived already that some of his 
mother’s indulgent precautions might profitably be laid aside; 
and the hope of dispensing with more in time helped him through 
many an ache and twinge which would once have driven him to 
the sofa. 

His colleagues in the counting-house, who were a little shy of him at 
first, soon began to like, and then to admire him. His ress, his style, 


‘ his manners, became the glass of fashion in the small world swayed by 


Bourne and Son; the younger men were won by his good-nature, as 
the elder were by his respectful attention to orders. And Mr. Wing, 
who had suffered enough from the unruly and inattentive in his day, 
pronounced him to be a punctual and useful young man—a tribute 
which bore more value than he was aware. Mr. Bourne, on principle, 
took but slight notice of him at first, judging, not unwisely, that he 
had better make his own way like the rest; but the commendations 
that reached his ear pleased him. Especially as they redounded to 
his own credit, in having discerned that there was good stuff in the 
young fellow, in spite of his mother’s nonsense. And when he 
deigned to deliver himself of the oracular sentence already recorded, 
his wife knew that Ernest’s merits were an accepted fact. She might 
pet him now as much as she pleased. 

How much petting he would be willing to accept was another 
matter. When he heard Mr. Wing’s summons, his heart gave an 
insane leap: it crossed his brain that business might have brought 
his friends from the north to London, and that Adela Granard might 
be in the carriage. ‘There was an eager brightness in his face as he 
came out of the office, grasping his trusty cane rather than leaning 
upon it: a brightness which was very pleasant to two of the ladies— 
Mrs. Bourne attributing it to the happiness of working under dear 


- Nicholas, and Cecilia to the surprise of seeing her there. The invita- 


tion to dinner being duly accepted, Mrs. Bourne proceeded to enquiries 
about his health, his recreation, his meals ; and stimulated by Cecilia’s 
smiles of approval, suggested that he should accompany them at once 
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to have some turtle soup at Rodd’s. He was beginning to object, on 
account of being wanted ; but Mrs. Bourne knew her power, and was 
not to be contradicted. At the door of that counting-house her foot 
was on her own native heath, and her name (so to speak) was Mac- 
Gregor ; and he was cut short with an imperative ‘Nonsense, non- 
sense! young men can always be spared when they are wanted to 
go anywhere. Let me speak to Mr. Wing—oh, there he is. You 
can spare Mr. Archdale for an hour, can’t you, my dear sir? We 
want him most particularly, and his health requires—my dear Mr, 
Archdale, get your hat and your great coat directly. Thank you, 
Mr. Wing ; young people are very obstinate sometimes. I hope Mrs, 
Wing will be well enough to fancy a few choice candied fruits: I have 
received some from abroad, and shall send a small basket to your 
house to-morrow. And how is my little godson going on? Oh, that 
is right, Mr. Archdale! Now Thomas, to Rodd’s.” 

And triumphant in the plenitude of power, Mrs. Bourne carried 
off her guest—Mr. Wing, having an invalid wife and a large family, 
owing too much to her goodwill and patronage to thwart her in any 
matter left to his own discretion. 

The instant Ernest perceived his mistake, he felt he ought not to 
have made it; but it was not in his nature to repel what was so 
kindly meant. The change was agreeable, at any rate; and in talking 
about absent friends and Comber Court there was a chance of hear- 
ing something of Adela: though he could not bring himself to men- 
tion her by name. He was more like himself, Cecilia thought, than 
she had seen him yet; and her own spirits rising in proportion, the 
time flew with unwelcome rapidity. The luncheon at Rodd’s was a 
great success—even Mrs. Bourne being satisfied that Miss Medlicott 
did it justice ; and she was charmed to find how much Ernest knew 
of the city already. In fact, ever since he had cast in his lot with it, 
he had been devouring every book that could give him information on 
the subject, and studying the metropolis of his own country as if it 
had been Paris or Rome. 

Mrs. Bourne, whose early married life had been passed under the 
shadow of St. Paul’s, and who had never cared for any other locality, 
rejoiced more and more in her husband’s excellent judgment, and 
smiled on the two young people as if she would fain have mapped 
out their destiny, as worthy successors of Nicholas and herself. And 
her benevolent face being apt to reveal her thoughts, perhaps Ernest 
read them—as plainly as Cecilia did; for he began to look at his 
watch, and speak of returning to his work. Mrs. Bourne said he 
must accompany them to Mudie’s—the selection of new books for her 
husband being one of the burdens she was always glad to put on 
somebody else. The carriage was proceeding at a sober pace along 
Holborn, when Cecilia made a sudden exclamation. 

“ There is Archdeacon Burleigh ! ” 
There was no mistaking the venerable gentleman; but he had 
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passed on before they could greet him, and Mrs. Bourne declared 
her husband would be very angry if she did not ask him to dinner. 
So the coachman was desired to follow him, and pull up wherever 
he stopped; which he presently did at a chemist’s shop, into which 
Mr. Burleigh had just entered. Unluckily, one of the horses, not 
many weeks in Mr. Bourne’s stables, became restive, and backed 
and fidgeted rather more than was agreeable in a crowded street. 
With a little patience the inconvenience might have been trifling ; 
but Miss Medlicott began to scream. She protested she must get 
out that instant—they must all get out—she might be very wrong, 
very foolish, but she could not help it ; her nerves were her misfortune, 
and always would be. And the instant the door was opened she 
would have jumped upon the pavement had not Ernest been before- 
hand with her, and sprung down in time to give her his arm, so that 
she alighted safely. ‘The others followed, as a matter of course, and 
in the slight confusion of entering the shop, and explaining matters 
to the surprised Archdeacon, it was not observed that Ernest had 
sunk into a seat, gasping from intensity of pain. He had wrenched 
his injured limb in the hurried descent from the carriage, and the 
drops of agony were already standing on his brow, though he tried 
to assure the frightened ladies that it was nothing, and they had 
better drive home at once. He should be all right in a few minutes, 
and should go back inacab. This Cecilia stoutly resisted at first, 
but the Archdeacon took Ernest’s view of the matter, and talked over 
Mrs. Bourne into agreeing with him, promising her that he would see 
after the invalid, and take care he came to no more harm. 

‘We shall have it all inthe papers if the penny-a-liners get hold 
of it,” he said. ‘ Your husband will not much like that.” 

The bare notion terrified Mrs. Bourne. She hurried Miss Medlicott, 
for whom a civil assistant in green spectacles uncorked a bottle of 
seltzer water, and spoke rather sharply to Miss Wilmot, when the 
latter would have lingered to ascertain if the hurt was serious: the 
horse was quiet now, and they must make haste home before worse 
happened. And with a parting entreaty to the Archdeacon to dine 
with them the next day, which he would not quite promise to do, 
she drove away as if the whole staff of reporters had been on her 
track, only to be escaped by diligent speed. 

“It is an ill wind that blows nobody good,” said the Archdeacon 
to his young friend. ‘ I wanted to see you, but did not expect to have 
you tumbling into my arms in this way. What is amiss? Whatcan 
be done for you?” 

The spectacled assistant had drawn near; and, before Ernest could 
answer, he made a quiet remark in technical language, with which the 
young man’s experience had made him familiar. He looked up with 
more confidence, and it was not difficult to persuade him to put him- 
self into the professional hands that evidently knew what to do. The 
result justified his trust, for the pain subsided, and he lay down on a 
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hard sofa in the surgery behind the shop with a sense of relief that 
was almost luxurious. 

The medical adviser suggested sleep, advice which the Archdeacon 
vehemently supported. The latter then began upon a subject that 
would have driven sleep from Ernest’s eyes had it been midnight. 

“Now you have done with this gentleman, sir,” said the Arch- 
deacon to the assistant, ‘‘ perhaps you can attend to my business. I 
have some enquiries to make about ‘ X. L.,’ who gives your establish- 
ment as his address.” 

The assistant bowed, took out an account book, and turned to a 
particular page. 

“*X, L. Letters received on payment of five shillings. Quite 
correct, sir.” 

‘‘ Quite correct according to his notions, I daresay; but doubtful 
according to mine. Can I deal with the principal, or only through 
your private postal delivery ? ” 

‘“‘ The principal, as you call him, sir, is abroad at present. Any 
communications will be punctually forwarded.” 

*‘On moderate terms, according to anonymous correspondent. 
Well, sir, Miss Granard has empowered me to act in her name, as the 
sole guardian of Miss Stormount, and her answer to the letter is that 
any claims on the estate must be laid before the executor of Mrs. 
Dangerfield’s will. There can be no mystery or difficulty about a 
straightforward matter such as that.” 

‘Tt is an answer easily given, sir, no doubt. It may not beso easy 
to act upon.” 

“Probably not: one who begins with anonymous letters and 
obscure threats may find plain-dealing difficult. Such as it is, receive 
it as final; and allow me to pay the required fee once for all.” 

He laid five shillings on the table. The spectacled assistant de- 
clined them. 

‘It was necessary to protect ourselves against annoyance,” he said, 
gravely ; “ but the honour of a visit from Archdeacon Burleigh requires 
no other payment.” 

‘So! You know me, do you? And you are pleased to call my visit 
an honour! When and where did we meet ?” 

“Oh, sir, men like yourself are known to many of whom they 
never hear. Excuse me if I leave you while the sick gentleman 
is resting. I have some dispensing to attend to which cannot be 
deferred.” 

He bowed and left them, closing the door behind him. The Arch- 
deacon gave one of his snorts, expressive of doubt and dissatisfaction. 

“ He carries it off with great dignity, but I am not going to touch 
his half-crowns, for all that. I say, Archdale, what are you getting 
up for?” 

‘¢T want to know what you have been talking about.” 
The explanation was soon given, the Archdeacon producing 
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Ernest’s own note, and adding that he should have looked him up that 
afternoon if they had not met. 

‘**T am going across the water, to ferret out what I can, and I may 
find your Jack-in-the-box, that Paul, in whom you seem to believe with 
a loyalty worthy of a better cause. I cannot get out of my head the 
fact that Emily was made cognisant of what her mother wrote—and 
that it was Paul who urged their leaving Comber Court.” 

“‘T know it all,” said Archdale: “but I am convinced the boy is 
innocent, and that his absence is part of that Professor’s revenge. 
Come, Archdeacon, I must really be going, if that civil dispenser will 
send for a hansom.” 

The Archdeacon would not trouble the dispenser again, but went 
to call the cab himself. It gave Ernest the opportunity of thanking 
his spectacled attendant, and of slipping a handsome fee into his 
hand—which he made no difficulty about accepting. 

“‘T must beg you will take this phial home with you, and use it 
according to the directions,” he said, with more professional authority 
in his tone than his appearance seemed to warrant. ‘‘ And at any time 
that you think I could give you relief, drop a line here to Mr. Oates, 
the dispenser, and if I amin town, I will wait upon you with pleasure. 
Perhaps you will leave me your card.” 

To this Ernest willingly assented ; and, again thanking him for his 
attention, limped to the door where the cab was waiting, to be driven 
back to the counting-house. 

The Archdeacon helped him to his seat, and then strode off in 
another direction, without: taking any further notice of the dispenser. 
The spectacles watched him till he disappeared. 

‘Well, my dears!” began Mr. Bourne, when he got home, “ you 
have done a clever thing among you. It will be weeks now before 
that poor young fellow, Archdale, will be fit for work. . He stumbled 
into the office, and took his usual place; and the next thing that 
happened he was in a dead faint on the floor. And he won’t have 
his mother sent for because his grandmother is ill. How he will pull 
through it I cannot say.” 

Perhaps he would not have said so much had he foreseen the 
result of his words: he soon found he had raised a storm which 
was not easy to quell. Mrs. Bourne fell into an agony. She should 
never be happy again if the dear young man suffered from bad nurs- 
ing and neglect—no one could blame poor Miss Medlicott for being 
nervous. Cecilia persisted in saying it was her fault, and perhaps 
it was, but that only made it worse. Lodging-house servants were 
never to be trusted about fires, or medicine, or anything to do with 
illness ; and she should never sleep a wink at night for thinking he 
was lying there in pain, and their horse the cause. In short, Mrs. 
Bourne was so unhappy, and unhappiness made her so exceedingly 
vehement, that she carried her husband’s outworks by storm, and the 
citadel was fain to parley and surrender on her own terms. 
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“Take your own way, and let us have a little peace, Betty, for 
pity’s sake. I should have thought one patient in a house like Miss 
Medlicott would have satisfied any reasonable being. But you are 
not reasonable, and so it is of no use arguing.” 

Thanking him as much as if the idea had come from himself, the 
good lady lost no time in availing herself of the extorted permission. 
Her orders were given at once, and before ten o’clock the next morn- 
ing she was in Ernest’s lodgings, armed with Mr. Bourne’s authority 
to carry him off, then and there, to be nursed at their house. 

And if Mrs. Bourne could overpower dear Nicholas, it was not 
likely she would be baffled by any reluctance on the part of a young 
man, too exhausted and ill to care much what became of him. All 
his remonstrances were quite disregarded ; she swept him into the 
carriage before he knew where he was, and he was installed as chief 
patient in one of her best bedrooms, to remain a prisoner on parole 
till such time as he was pronounced fit for work. 

‘It was a fortunate thing,” she said to Miss Wilmot, in confidence, 
“that he lost that merry-andrew of a boy of his, for one must have 
let him come, and I should have been in terror of my life. People 
who swallow fire and pull up tape are never to be trusted.” 


CHAPTER XX. 
JUSTINE’S DIPLOMACY. 


A MOONLEsS night, an angry sea, a keen, cutting wind making the 
attractions out-of-doors, it was no wonder that Cosmo Dangerfield 
preferred lamp and fire within. He sat in his favourite room in his 
house at Ostend, musing over his coffee, instead of sallying forth for 
the brief nocturnal stroll that had lately become his habit. 

The house had been hired in his name, and he had as yet taken 
no steps about letting or leaving it. Ever since his return, just in 
time to attend his wife’s funeral, he had kept himself in-doors, 
admitting no one, except on such business as was absolutely im- 
perative. Mr. Walrond, with whom it was necessary that he should 
have some intercourse, as his wife’s executor, testified to his polite- 
ness, and could find no fault with his behaviour either at the mourn- 
ful ceremony or afterwards. Without any display of a grief, which 
might have been suspected, his deportment was grave and subdued ; 
the general impression was that he had felt the death of Hester more 
than he chose to show. All the wishes she expressed were to be 
attended to: and, in spite of the opinions held by many to the con- 
trary, no opposition was to be offered to the will. He looked unwell, 
and owned to having met with an accident, which had delayed his 
return ; and when it was observed that he shunned all his acquain- 
tances, and only took a mouthful of air when the darkness enabled 
him to avoid them, rumours began to be rife, originating in con- 
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jectures, and by degrees gaining substance and shape from circum- 
stances. 

Old Justine, his sole attendant, did nothing to dispel these ideas, 
When waylaid and questioned, she only shrugged her shoulders and 
displayed the palms of her hands. ‘‘ What would you have? If the 
poor lady did not rest in her grave, who could wonder, when her 
child was kept from her in her last hour? Her master had done all 
he could, poor man, and no one knew ” And the blank was 
filled up by a shake of the head, more emphatic than word or gesture 
that went before. 

It was reported, moreover, that Mr. Walrond’s invariable reply to 
inquiries on the subject was that he knew nothing about it ; which, 
as coming from a cautious old lawyer, was held to mean that he knew 
a great deal more than he chose to communicate ; and, of course, 
allowed everybody to conjecture what they pleased. The desire to 
penetrate into the closed house, and assist at another séance under 
such exciting circumstances, increased day by day; and one or two 
attempts were made to bribe Justine into obtaining a private audience 
of the widowed philosopher. She took all such offerings with perfect 
amiability, though she gave the offerers to understand there were 
those to be consulted whom no money could buy. 

‘‘ Well, monsieur !” she observed, on the evening we are describing, 
as she came in to make up his fire and remove the coffee-tray, “if 
you do not soon open your doors to the public they will come in at 
the windows. Here are two five-franc pieces, both given by folks who 
have very little to spare; they have questions to put which only the 
spirits can answer. I shall be ashamed to show myself at market if 
this goes on much longer.” 

“So long as you get your douceurs, old woman, you need not 
care,” said her master. ‘For the rest, I advise you to mind your own 
affairs.” 

** Ah, bah ! my affairs are those of monsieur. We have helped each 
other too often to part company now; and if I presume to give a 
word of advice, it is because I wish monsieur the good luck I should 
like for myself. Monsieur will take a petit verre after the coffee ? ” 

“Yes; I feel the wind through the shutters. It must be a vile 
night at sea.” 

‘Just such a night as I should like to choose for some folks to 
cross in,” said Justine, with a knowing smile, which had a grim effect 
on her wrinkled visage. ‘‘ That ma’am’selle, for example, who has the 
eyes and feet of a cat—and, no doubt, the claws too.” 

*.“¢ Poor Miss Joseph!” said the Professor, as he poured the brandy 
deliberately into the tiny glass. ‘‘I have often thought her mind 
was weakened by her troubles.” 

“Tiens! I wish her body was, then. I have heard people say 
she must be a little mad. I wish she would just go a step further, 
and get locked up for life !” 
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“You are a pleasant couple to have to deal with, she and you; I 
know that. Please to remember what I told you once before—that if 
you got into trouble in that quarter I should not help you out of it.” 

“No need to remind me of any kind words you have said to me, 
monsieur. I know you too well. I have served you faithfully in 
your business before, and I’ll do it again. I'll be bound to end one 
of your troubles now, if you leave it to me.” 

‘“‘ Mind what I say, Justine—nothing without my leave.” 

** Yes, yes ; that is well understood: and there will be time enough 
to ask leave when you can’t do better. It is the waste of time and 
good stuff that vexes me—and, if monsieur pleases, I think I could 
make good terms.” 

“ Ah, indeed! Getting tired, is he?” 

‘ ‘Not tired at all, monsieur, but dangerous. And, with young . 
people, that is a serious matter.” 

“The young ruffian! I owe him already more than I can im- 
mediately pay, so there is no need to double the debt. You think 
he may do us a mischief ?” 

“Judge for yourself, monsieur. I found this under his pillow, 
with a box of matches.” 

She showed him a small canvas bag, half full of gunpowder. 
Professor Dangerfield opened his eyes with a significant whistle. 

‘Mischief, indeed. This might be awkward, certainly! But 
look here, old woman: gunpowder does not grow in my grenier, 
so how did it get up the stairs? Has he, too, got questions to ask, 
at five francs apiece?” He looked keenly in Justine’s face as he 
spoke, but she only smiled in derision. 

“ Five-franc pieces do not grow in the grenier, either, that I ever 
heard of. When they do, I’ll ask monsieur to let me end my days 
there. Monsieur may please himself, but I should say it was worth 
a hundred to come to terms before we have the roof of the house 
blown across the digue.” 

‘TJ agree with you there, Justine. So you may arrange the matter 
if you can, on one understanding. I must be master. I will have 
no partner in my authority, and I follow no lead but my own. 
Good service I liberally reward ; fidelity will always find me grateful ; 
obedience will ever meet with consideration; but half-hearted, 
treacherous servants are worse than enemies, and will be treated 
worse. For them there are no terms, and there shall be no 
escape.” 

‘‘ Monsieur is right. I shall remember his words. I only wish 
some one else could hear them, whom he trusted more than I 
should trust.” 

“‘T wish he could, with all my heart! I would give more than 
your head is worth to have him here at this minute. I shall get 
no sleep to-night, thanks to that young rascal.” 

“Monsieur would trust that doctor again, after what I told him?” 
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“J trust nobody, but I want Mowatt’s help and I must have it. 
No, you need not trouble yourself. I can send for him without 
you.” 

“Monsieur has a spirit, perhaps, who will fetch the doctor 
here ?” 

“Perhaps. ‘Take care you don’t meet him on the stairs.” 

Justine gave a little mocking laugh. Taking up the tray, she 
moved to the door, recoiling the next moment in a panic of absolute 
terror. For, as she opened it, she found herself face to face with 
Mowatt. 

If any suspicion flashed across her brain at the moment that her 
master had been playing her a trick, it was dispelled by a glance at 
the Professor’s face. He was staring at the new comer with an 
amazement equal to her own. Nothing daunted by such reception, 
Mr. Mowatt advanced to the table, unwound the long comforter that 
muffled his throat and mouth, and helped himself to a small modicum 
of spirits. 

‘* Excuse me, Professor,” he said, as he set down the empty 
glass, “‘ but I have been so long making my way into your house, 
that I am half dead with the cold.” 

But, before Cosmo Dangerfield had time to speak, Justine put her 
shrivelled finger on the doctor’s hand, 

‘It is himself in flesh and blood!” she cried, ‘‘and how he has 
got in at allI don’t know. But monsieur does, I suppose, if he sent 
for him,” 

‘Did you send for me, Professor?” asked Mowatt, yielding his 
hand to that which Cosmo extended. 

“* Whether I did or not, my dear fellow, I am very glad you have 
come ; only why did you not ring the bell? Justine knows I have 
been wishing to see you, so there would have been no difficulty 
about your welcome.” 

‘** My reason was simple enough—I was afraid of being watched: 
and had to wait till the coast was clear and I could get round to 
the back entrance. Even then I should hardly have managed an 
entrance if your boy had not signalled to me from the roof how to 
open the pantry window.” 

“That boy again! But this was doing us a good turn for once, 
and deserves reward. Go up to him Justine, and make peace. I 
am ready to forget and forgive like a Christian, with the hope of 
getting some sleep to-night.” 

‘‘If monsieur feels like a Christian, well and good,” said the old 
woman. ‘‘I ask nothing better than to stay in his service so long as 
I know it is all trick; but if it comes to be real, why, I ama 
Christian too, and I don’t like it. 

“Your scruples are peculiar, my good soul. So long as people are 
cheated you are tranquil in your mind; but if we give them in 
earnest what they ask for, your conscience is offended. Rest easy; 
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you do the cheating so naturally that no one will ever suspect you 
of anything else.” 

She gave him a side-look of suppressed rage, and then asked if she 
should get a room and supper ready for M. le docteur. Yes, the 
room next the Professor’s own; and supper as soon as convenient, 
If the doctor was perishing with cold he must be hungry too. 

‘“‘Not hungry enough to eat alone,” said Mowatt, emphatically. 
“‘T shall touch nothing but a crust that I have in my pocket, unless 
you share it with me. Justine’s sauces are too rich to be trusted.” 

** You hear that, Justine?” said the Professor. ‘Supper for two 
at nine o’clock—the best you can get. Go at once and see about 
it, before they shut up at Goujat’s. You have no prejudice against 
that restaurant, doctor ?” 

“JT have no prejudices at all. I will try anything in which you 
keep me company.” 

“Good, good,” muttered Justine, hastily, as she left the room 
grumbling to herself. ‘I am not going to tramp through the cold 
wind at this time of night just to please you—much obliged all the 
same. I'll see if I can’t find a messenger who will be glad of the 
run.” 

She went down to her kitchen, which, though gloomy enough by 
day, could wear a cheerful aspect when the lamp was lit, and the 
stove was humming, and her little table was spread for supper. 
Having made a few additional arrangements, and set another chair 
to keep her own company, she looked round with a nod of com- 
placency, as if certain all would be right; and then took her weary 
way to the top of the house: where, as the reader has already 
discovered, Paul Rocket was held in temporary durance. 

That it was rather a perilous task she had undertaken, and that 
she was aware of the fact, may be inferred from the wariness with 
which she went to work. Before venturing to unlock the door she 
coughed vehemently; and, as that produced no response, knocked 
several times, repeating her assurance that it was only old Justine. 
When a voice at last bade her enter, she held the door cautiously 
at first, peering round to make sure that no assault was intended. A 
gust of wind nearly blew out her candle, and the cold of the garret 
struck through her bones. No wonder, she thought, when looking 
up she saw the stars shining through an open trap-door, through 
which the prisoner had just been taking the air on the roof, by the 
help of a cord still dangling from the rafters. 

“Come on, old lady,” he said, amused by her consternation; “if 
you wish to try rope dancing, now is your time, and a splendid peep 
of the sea into the bargain. It is not so hard as it looks, any more 
than you are, yourself.” 

‘Not to you, my child, with your light legs and strong head; but 
old women like me have only their hands and their hearts to depend 
upon, and your dancing is good for neither. Come now; I want a 
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quiet word with you before we go down to the kitchen and see what 
we can have for supper.” 

“The kitchen? Am I free to go there?” 

*‘ You will be, dear child, when you have listened to me for five 
minutes. I know you will hear reason and follow my advice. I 
have been talking to the master.” 

“He has got company, has he not? I saw a party trying the 
back door, and gave him a hint how to steal a march upon you, 
which he seemed ready enough to do. I’d let the sea in, if it came 
up to the house while I was shut up here.” 

“Quite right too, my brave boy; and the master begins to see I 
speak the truth, and it is against his interest to waste your time and 
cleverness in the grenier, when you might be learning secrets, and — 
making the beginning of a good fortune down below. The doctor 
is with him, and when those two lay their heads together there is 
always some work in the wind, and the master will be glad enough 
to have you once more at his elbow, my fine lad.” 

‘“‘T daresay !—and to make me his tool—to use me when he wants 
to hurt some poor thing that can’t help itself. I'll twist this rope 
round his own stiff neck sooner.” 

‘No, no, don’t talk in that way, pet; it only leads to sharp words 
and disagreeable situations. If we quarrel among ourselves we are 
done for. Can’t you see that in his trade he is not safe while you 
are loose to run about the place and tell all his little plans and 
arrangements? Why, he might as well shut up shop at once and break 
stones in the road.” 

“Do you mean that he will make me serve him, whether I will 
or not ?” 

“T mean, my child, that it will be your best and safest plan to seem 
to serve him, as he wishes, for a regular fixed term, with wages; and 
that you take care while you are in his service to learn enough to 
set up on your own account afterwards. Mind, he will suspect you 
at first, after all you have said and done; but if he finds you are 
going in for the profession he’ll feel safe enough, for you would take 
care not to spoil your own market. What I propose is, that you 
agree to work with him so many years, on the condition that you 
learn the trade and may be permitted to become a partner or else to 
set up alone, when your time is up. You are clever enough, and 
you will have saved money, and old Justine will be too glad to keep 
your soup hot when you have your own kitchen for her to sit in.” 

The lad was struck with her earnestness. He remained some 
minutes in deep thought. 

That there was a tender corner in her withered old heart, to which 
an accidental likeness to a dead grandson had, from the first, given 
him access, he knew already, and he had a certain respect for her 
cunning and resources, though he was apt to return her affection with 
but scant and careless observance. Her suggestion offered him an 
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escape from his present awkward position ; and the restlessness of his 
nature would already have made confinement intolerable, but for 
the hopes of release with which she had kept him up. He saw at 
once that no better chance would offer; and with his knowledge of 
Cosmo Dangerfield it seemed to him the only alternative. 

It may be remembered that he left Mrs. Raymond’s house in the 
morning, to send a telegram announcing Emily’s safety. The office 
was not open when he arrived; and, while he was waiting, an early 
train came in, Suddenly he felt the pressure of a well-known hand 
on his shoulder, giving him an indescribable thrill, as he owned after- 
wards, that turned him cold all over. One look was enough at the 
stern face cast on him, haggard with pain and want of rest, to show 
that a struggle would be on very unequal terms, even if he had 
courage to attempt it. As it was, he shuddered to find how his nerve 
failed beneath the grasp of his offended master, and a secret awe 
crept over him at the thought that after all Mr. Dangerfield might 
have power in which he had not hitherto believed. 

The Professor did not waste words with him; he rebuked him for 
absence without leave, and asked what brought him there. Paul told 
the truth ; and he saw that the relief of knowing the child was in safety 
outweighed the failure of the enterprise. A little cross-questioning 
elicited an acknowledgment of the feat which had caused the fall 
down the steps; and Paul, instead of excusing himself, frankly 
admitted that he would have done more, had it been required, to 
rescue Miss Stormount. 

“Vou told me you only meant to make her happy, sir; and you 
have nearly been her death! T’ll serve you no more, sir—and there’s 
an end of it.” 

‘Not so fast, my young friend,” was the Professor’s cool answer. 
‘“‘T have your written undertaking to serve me for a year, on receiv- 
ing board, lodging, and clothing—all of which you have received. 
The law is against you, and unless you give me your word—I know 
you can keep a promise—to go home with me quietly, I shall take 
you before a magistrate for breach of contract. And, my fine fellow,” 
he added, in a low whisper, “when you are taken before him it will 
be found that my pocket-book, containing notes and papers which I 
can swear to beforehand, is hid among your clothes. A fact which 
will send you to prison at once; and, after your trial, may keep you 
out of mischief for seven years. Choose, therefore, whether to give 
in at once or fight it out against these odds.” 

“T knew,” said Paul, when relating this afterwards, “that he 
could do such tricks, though I had never got hold of the dodge; 
and it cowed me to think of the police-court and of being locked up 
for I didn’t know how long. Miss Emily was safe, and so it mattered 
less, though it went sorely against the grain when I thought that Mr. 
Archdale and all of them would fancy I had been cheating first and 
last. However, there was no help for it; I was a sort of prisoner on 
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parole, as he called it, and was not to run away till my time was up ; 
and so I went with him, and when we got to Ostend he heard his 
wife was dead. ‘This gave him a bit of a shock ; but he held me hard 
and fast, all the same, and smuggled me into the house—it being 
always his game that people should not know me by sight—and 
then asked me if I would go to my work like a man. I told him 
I would have nothing to do with it; upon which he said he had a 
right to punish me for idleness, and ordered me to the grenier, with 
Justine to keep the key. I might have got out, I daresay; but I 
had the feeling that, wherever I went, he could reach me. Besides, 
I had given my word, and I knew how to keep it.” 

“T tell you what it is, Justine,” resumed Paul, after pondering her 
proposal in silence; “I could bite the bridle, like other people, if needs 
must; but I can’t stand being used against that poor little girl. The 
moment I found what I had been doing, I took the resolution to 
break with such a master. What harm has she ever done him that 
he should frighten her, as you must know he does—and would do 
again ?” 

The old woman’s working mouth and contracted brows showed 
very little sympathy with this appeal to her feelings, but she discreetly 
refrained from arguing the point. She even conceded it so far as to 
observe some men never understood children till they had some of 
their own, and not always then. 

“‘ And look here, my boy,” she added, coaxingly: ‘‘ as you seem to 
take the young lady’s cause so much to heart, how can you be of use 
to her anywhere as you can by monsieur’s side, knowing all that goes 
on, and able to do hera good turn may be, when it is safe to do 
it? The more secrets you find out the stronger you are, and the 
better terms you can make ; remember that ; and I can tell you, my 
child, 7 have now done all I can. I have told him things that 
startle him: and if you hold out any more he will try other 
measures, and I shall not be able to help you.” 

The negotiation did not last long after this. Paul agreed that 
there was reason in what she said, and it became evident that her 
arguments had not been thrown away. He was not sorry to follow 
her downstairs ; and he did ample justice to the supper she quickly 
set before him, laughing, as he enjoyed his meal, at her description 
of the bag of gunpowder which she had shown her master, as found 
under his pillow. 

‘Do you think he believed it? I am not so sure that he is so 
easy to blind,” said Paul, shaking his head. 

‘“‘ Well, I only know he suspected you of bribing me to get the 
powder, so he must have thought you equal to using it. And that 
puts me in mind they will be wanting supper at nine o’clock, and 
unless they know in time at the restaurant, their kitchen may be shut. 
They have no mercy on my old legs. Out I must trudge, hail, rain, 
or shine,” grumbled she, giving, it may be observed, the continental 
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equivalent to that British formula. We prefer translating Justine’s 
remarks rather freely, to the difficulties presented by a literal 
rendering. 

‘Can't I go if I am at large? It is Goujat’s, I suppose ?” 

**Yes, you have been there before. Should you mind it very much? 
They will know what to send—four plates will be enough. You have 
nothing warm to wrap round you. Take this cloak of mine, and 
don’t let yourself be watched if you can help it. That English 
ma’am’selle has eyes everywhere ; and though she does not know you 
by sight, she will guess something by your coming out of this house. 
There! that is monsieur’s bell. Don’t wait to be told you are not to 
go, but make the best of your way, and keep your word to me, like a 
brave fellow, by coming back. You'll make your fortune yet; and, 
may be, win a young lady into the bargain.” ‘ 


CHAPTER XXI. 
PUT TO THE TEST. 


Justine did not trouble herself to answer the bell till it had been 
rung a second time, and somewhat hastily, as if the Professor’s 
patience was waxing low. When she did obey the summons, it was 
with her cooking apron on, with which she was wiping her hands ; 
and her tone of voice, on asking if monsieur had rung, was that of an 
injured person expecting an apology. 

‘**T rang to ask you about that boy. What does he say to your sage 
proposals ?” asked her master. 

‘* Paul, monsieur? He said he would be back by the time I had 
broken the eggs for the omelette; and it is likely he may, if I am 
interrupted like this.” 

“Back! Where is he gone ? - 

“To Goujat’s, for the supper.” 

‘You have let him out, you old hag ?” 

‘** Of course I have. He is ready to take service with monsieur 
fast enough, on reasonable terms; and I am not going to lock 
the door on your assistants, and do all their work myself, thank 
you.” 

** And you really expect him to come back, do you ?” 

‘** He promised he would, and he always keeps his word ; monsieur 
knows that himself. But if I am to be stormed at for everything 
that I do, the sooner monsieur supplies my place the better. Ihave 
enough to do below, without listening to rubbish upstairs.” 

With these words she turned on her heel; and, slamming the door 
behind her, returned to her kitchen. A minute afterwards Paul 
dashed in, breathless. 

‘* They'll send it round, old lady, all right. But it is as you say— 
we are watched. And I think I was seen, though I ran for it.” 
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‘Who saw you? That ma’am’selle ?” 

“Ves, That would not matter, for she does not know me: but a 
gentleman was with her, who does ; and I have a notion he will be 
here presently. It was as well I had given you my word, or I must 
say I should have been tempted to go and touch my hat to him, 
instead of coming back.” 

“You have gone too far for that, my child; the master would hunt 
you down and find you if you buried yourself under a mountain, He 
has been asking for you, and I told him you had come to terms: so 
now go up like a brave lad, and make the bargain I told you; and 
if you can turn what you saw just now to account, you had better 
tell him frankly.” 

The boy gave a reluctant sigh, and left the kitchen to do as she 
advised. As he ascended the stairs his young face grew darker, and 
the lines of his mouth and cheek acquired a sternness, betokening 
some inward resolution, which might have had its influence on the 
negotiation had the Professor been able to study and decipher its 
meaning. His knock at the door was immediately answered by 
Mr. Dangerfield ; he opened it and closed it again on his entrance, 
standing before it as if by accident, but with a plain determination to 
cut off all retreat. Paul’s mind being made up, he did not care for 
this manceuvre. 

‘Well, youngster,” was his greeting, ‘“‘so you have come to your 
senses at last! What have you to say for yourself?” 

‘“‘T have no objection, sir, to agree to what Justine proposed from 
you—to serve you as before: either for fair wages, or that you would 
teach me your profession.” 

‘So! You have a mind to standing in my shoes some day? A 
very laudable ambition.” 

** Not to stand in your shoes, sir; but to find out how you walk 
in them and how they are made, that I may have a pair of my own 
in time.” 

“ And with this prospect you will stay with me, and be my appren- 
tice. It is not a bad idea, as you cannot get away as easily as you 
thought. For how long do yow propose to agree ?” 

**T leave that to you, sir; only, when the time is up, we must 
start afresh, I may either set up on my own account, or you will 
take me into partnership.” 

“Very well. I'll think it over, Paul, and let you know. You can 
go down to your supper.” 

“Just so, sir. But I was going to say you may have a visitor 
presently, who might chance to make me a better offer: and I might 
close with him while you are thinking.” 

Mowatt said something in a lowtone. The boy’s quick ear caught 
it directly. 

“Quite right, sir; it is Archdeacon Burleigh. I saw him ten 
minutes ago, and Miss Joseph was with him.” 
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The friends looked at each other: and the Professor hastily drew 
out paper and pen. 

“There, Paul,” he said, having scrawled a few lines, “sign that, 
and the doctor will witness it, and then there can be no mistake 
about the agreement between us. I will take you as my apprentice 
for three years, and find you in everything; and if you are useful 
will reward you according to your worth. At the end of the time 
we will renew our terms; or else you shall be free to set up for 
yourself—if you can,” 

The agreement, such as it was, had hardly been signed and 
witnessed when the door bell rang. The Professor looked at 
Mowatt, who quickly walked into the next room. 

‘* If those are our visitors, Paul, we must not keep them waiting. 
Tell Justine to show them into the drawing-room, and then to come 
up for my orders.” 

*‘ And what am I to do, sir ?” 

*T will send you word by her.” 

While these orders and some others are being obeyed, we will join 
the visitors, and see how they came to be there at that unusual hour. 

Weather being no obstacle to Archdeacon Burleigh, he had accom- 
plished his passage to Ostend the previous night ; but the tossing of 
several hours made even him glad of a little rest, and it was not 
till the middle of the day that he appeared at Mr. Walrond’s office. 
A long consultation followed, touching Emily Stormount’s affairs ; 
and the possibility of some claim being actually set up was discussed 
in all its bearings, without bringing them to any conclusion but that 
there must have been some ground for the suggestion, and anony- 
mous letter, some false dealing somewhere. ‘The old lawyer, being 
engaged in the afternoon, could only send his clerk to show the Arch- 
deacon the way to the museum, and, if necessary, assist him in 
obtaining admittance, which, as previously explained, was not always 
easy. The clerk, however, found his good offices superfluous. On 
enquiring for Dr. Thaddeus, and being informed that he was too 
busy to see anyone, the Archdeacon peremptorily desired the servant 
to go and ask where he was to deposit a dangerous reptile, which he 
had brought for the museum. ‘The alacrity with which she hurried 
to give the message seemed to show a zeal in the cause of science 
to which the clerk was a stranger; for he could not help asking, 
drawing back from his reverend companion, if he had the thing about 
him. 

‘Of course I have, sir: and shall have pleasure in showing it to 
you.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Archdeacon, I should be most happy, but I 
have not a minute to spare. I must go back to the office.” 

And he was gone before the maid returned. 

When she did, in rather a breathless state, as if she had run all the 
way, it was to ask the name, not of the visitor, but of the treasure he 
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conveyed. He produced his card, on which the reptile’s Latin name 
was written below his own, and he read it aloud for her benefit, with 
a deep sonorous roll that evidently impressed her mightily. She 
again withdrew, holding the card at arm’s-length, as if doubtful 
whether some of the prized qualities of the animal might not accom- 
pany its designation, and soon returned with a permission to enter. 

In all probability the visitor’s own name, being quite a secondary 
matter, was not even looked at; for Dr. Thaddeus met him at the 
door, as if expecting a porter with a box or cage; and finding him- 
self confronted by a figure at once clerical and commanding, was 
evidently much disappointed. However, his national courtesy came 
to his assistance, and he instinctively called up all the dignity of 
which he was master, to greet one who appeared to expect to be 
greeted with the honour that was his due. His attempt to apologise 
was interrupted by the fine flowing compliments which the Arch- 
deacon fired off, in more graceful French than generally met the 
naturalist’s ears; to which he replied in kind, in such excellent 
English that his visitor at once acknowledged it by resuming his 
native tongue. How easily between two such men these grand 
civilities of speech might have been followed by controversy, we will 
not enquire ; for before the armistice had been broken, the Arch- 
deacon wound up one of his periods by begging permission to offer 
the great naturalist a specimen brought by himself from America— 
beginning, as he spoke, to feel in one of his capacious pockets. 

“You Englishmen would be the masters of the world,” said Dr 
Thaddeus, as he marked the action, “if your knowledge equalled 
your bravery.” 

‘We don’t know when we are beaten, eh, doctor?” said the Arch- 
deacon. 

‘Nay, no one ever saw you really beaten, except by yourselves. 
Even I should think twice before I carried such a companion about 
me.” 

“We have got knowledge enough to keep us alive—that is the 
essential point, Dr. Thaddeus. This gentleman will hurt nobody in 
his present condition, whatever he may once have intended.” 

He produced a small box, containing the well-preserved body of 
an unusually large centipede, of the most vicious quality, killed by 
his own dexterity just in time to save his servant from fever, perhaps 
from death. The poor fellow’s gratitude was so great that he had kept 
the creature for his sake, little anticipating for it at the time the 
honour of being cushioned in the museum of Dr. Thaddeus. 

‘“‘ Your.feelings do you credit, Mr. Archdeacon ; and I accept the 
gift with the gratitude it deserves. At the same time,” he added, 
with a mournful sigh, ‘if it could but have reached me alive its 
value would have been increased tenfold.” 

“‘ My dear doctor, in such a case you might have had to find me 
a place in the museum ; and I question whether science would have 
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been the gainer by the spectacle. But unless I am much mistaken, 
you have gentry quite as dangerous not far off.” 

“Indeed, sir! I wish I knew where. I have a slight work on 
hand, a treatise upon animal poisons and their antidotes, to complete 
which personal observation is necessary ; and this is difficult—most 
difficult.” 

“The kind of which I speak,” said the Archdeacon, ‘‘are only 
dangerous to those who believe in them.” 

Dr. Thaddeus put down the case, which he had been examining 
through his glasses, and looked sharply at the speaker. 

“ Are you jesting with me, sir?” 

“T would I were, my dear doctor. You, who are Emily Stor- 
mount’s friend, best know how serious the matter is.” 

‘You come from that poor child, and the brave young lady her 
guardian ? Excuse me one instant.” 

He rang a bell and gave an order, returning to his guest 
immediately, with evident increase of cordiality. 

‘‘ Tell me about her, and how she bears her mother’s death, poor 
little thing,” he said, with more tenderness than the Archdeacon 
could have believed lay under his harsh exterior. He told him all 
that had happened, and that he had come over to see what could be 
done, both to rescue Paul, and to fathom the mystery of ‘ X. L.’s” 
letter. His plan was perfectly simple ; he meant to go straight to the 
house and ask for the Professor. 

** He may admit you, though he has been keeping in retirement 
lately,’’ said Dr. Thaddeus. ‘ And if he does, you may make up your 
mind for a struggle. The man is a charlatan, I quite believe, but he 
is clever in his own line, and I have heard things about him which, 
I confess, 7 cannot explain.” 

“Conjuring of the mystical order, my dear doctor—nothing 
more,” said the Archdeacon, rubbing his hands. 

“It may be so, but if you think to account for it all in that way, 
you will find yourself puzzled.” 

“You don’t believe the departed are at the beck and call of a 
fellow like that, Dr. Thaddeus ?” 

“Certainly not, sir; but he and his class show an ingenuity in 
accomplishing their ends that is quite enough to perplex the 
uninitiated, and to terrify even those who think little of handling 
creatures like this. Ah, Miss Joseph,” as that lady put her head 
cautiously in at the door; “I have something to show you, and some- 
thing to tell.” 

*‘ Tsthe box quite shut?” asked Miss Joseph. 

‘No; it is open for your inspection; the largest of the species I 
ever saw, and of the most virulent kind. No danger whatever, I assure 
you”—as she showed evident signs of retreating. ‘‘It was unavoid- 
able, I know, but I regret to say it is not a living specimen.” 

‘‘Oh, that alters the case,” said she, entering. “Iam not afraid 
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of the things when they are not alive. But your maid said it was 
something dreadful, and I met a young man in a state of great excite- 
ment about it. You are sure it is quite dead ?” 

‘* Here is the reverend gentleman who had it in his pocket; he 
will be the best witness.” Then, as the civilities of introduction 
passed between them, the doctor added significantly: “‘His courage is 
one of the kind to meet your sympathy; he does not fear the dead.” 

“‘T fear Him who keeps the keys of death, and that puts other fear 
out of the question,” said the Archdeacon, gravely. ‘‘The same 
reasoning may hold good with Miss Joseph. 

“You know that poor child, I understand, sir?” said Miss Joseph. 
‘* Miss Granard has written warmly of your kindness to them both.” 

‘She is very good. I met them by accident, and they were not 
above making friends.with an old parson, who has lost all his own 
nearest of kin. But, having announced that I do not fear the agency 
of those who are gone, I am bound to confess that the malice of 
those who are left makes me so uneasy that I have come all this way 
to take counsel with Emily Stormount’s friends, and tell them what I 
know.” 

He related the particulars of his visit to the chemist’s. The 
whole circumstance made a great impression on Miss Joseph. She 
cross-questioned him on the looks and general appearance of the 
dispenser, but shook her head at the replies. 

“‘T am convinced,” she said, “that my suspicion is correct, and 
that Mr. Mowatt is the man you saw. I have watched for his return 
here till people have begun to think me mad; and I shall go on 
watching till I catch him. A train will be in presently; I must not 
miss it.” 

“One moment, Miss Joseph—you mentioned a name just now: 
Mowatt. Was he your medical man?” 

“Mr. Mowatt attended Mrs. Dangerfield at the last, and was very 
kind and skilful: but he knew of that trust, and he may have had 
his reasons for wishing to get it into his power. I don’t wish to 
accuse anyone unjustly, but I cannot rest until I have cleared the 
matter up.” 

‘You are going to watch the arrivals now: may I accompany 
you ?” asked the Archdeacon, over whose countenance had gathered 
a cloud of sadness that might have daunted anyone less pre- 
occupied. Miss Joseph was only glad of such a champion: and 
they sallied forth together, to the great relief of the naturalist, who 
had been longing to be rid of them both, that he might examine his 
specimen. 

The roughness of the weather made conversation difficult, but 
while waiting for the train, the Archdeacon walked his companion up 
and down the station, questioning her on many points, and showing 
so much interest in.details that she indulged herself by dwelling on 
them minutely—rather too minutely for the object she had at heart. 
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The train actually arrived while their backs were turned, and before 
they could obtain a sight of the arrivals they had themselves been seen. 

Nothing rewarding their watch, they agreed to return for the next 
train. In the meanwhile they visited the grave of the poor mother : 
a duty her faithful friend constantly performed. 

“Can you believe,” she said to her companion, who stood bare 
headed, looking thoughtfully at the spot, as if laying it up in his 
memory for Emily’s sake : “can you believe that I have been followed 
here, and asked in confidence if it be true that Professor Dangerfield 
kept himself retired that he might consult the spirit of his wife ?” 

“T can believe anything of modern superstition, but I always trace 
it to some natural cause. If this report has been spread, some one 
has had a motive in raising it.” 

“‘ He spread it himself, most likely ; it could have occurred to no 
one else. It would be a terrible day for him if such a thing could 
be. But if ever a spirit needed rest hers did, poor thing; and He 
who gives it will not allow it to be taken away.” 

They returned to their post: and by the time they had seen 
another arrival the Archdeacon began to observe that his companion 
walked with some difficulty. He stopped abruptly short. 

“May I ask, dear madam, at what hour you dine ?” 

‘Whenever I happen to have time. It does not matter.” 

“To you, perhaps, it may not; but some of us are slaves to habit, 
and I have been walking about now for so many hours that I 
must propose a halt, and trust to your pointing out a decent place 
where we can get some dinner.” 

She was willing enough to show him, but it required a little sharp- 
ness on his part to induce her to accompany him. Only the promise 
of renewing their watch afterwards bribed her to consent: though, 
as he rightly judged, it was many hours since she had tasted more 
than a little bread and coffee. 

Goujat’s restaurant and café not only sent out dinners and suppers, 
but afforded convenient accommodation for guests to take them on 
the premises. Being a little more crowded than usual this evening, 
it was some time before they could obtain what they required. Hence 
it happened that they had only just risen to depart when the Arch- 
deacon caught sight of Paul: who was coming with Justine’s order. 
He made a quick movement to intercept him, but the boy was 
quicker still, and in the dark there was no chance of his being over- 
taken. 

“Who was that, sir?” asked Miss Joseph, of the Archdeacon. 

“ Don’t you know him? Paul Rocket, the Professor’s pupil and 
confederate ? Has not Miss Granard mentioned him in her letters?” 

“Yes; but I do not know him by sight. He has been carefully 
hidden to enable him to do what we know he must have done. I 
heard he had taken service with a friend of hers; and I wondered at 
the time how anyone could trust him.” 
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‘* His case is most perplexing, but I cannot go away without an effort 
to save him. Let us find out what he came here for.” 

A liberal gratuity, when settling the bill, made the waiter communi- 
cative. The boy had been there to order supper for Professor Danger- 
field. 

‘“‘ What do you say, Miss Joseph?” asked her companion, as they 
left the café : ‘‘ shall we invite ourselves to sup with him ?” 

‘‘T would fast for a week sooner than eat in his house,” she an- 
swered. ‘‘ But I am quite ready to face him, if that is all.” 

“Your friend, Doctor Thaddeus, warned me to prepare for a 
struggle. Are you ready for that, too?” 

“T am afraid of nothing in the house, so long as I taste nothing. 
He has always been civil to me, and will, most likely, be so still; but 
he may try to shake our nerves, there is no denying that.” 

The Archdeacon smiled at the notion of his nerves failing, under 
any circumstances; he suggested seeing her home before attempting 
the adventure. This she stoutly declined, and they walked to the 
house together. 

Justine’s countenance, when she answered the door-bell, wore an 
exterior of grave reserve. She curtsied to Miss Joseph, and, in 
answer to the enquiry for her master, said that he had given orders 
for her admission at any hour. This was taken as if meant for both, 
and they followed her up the staircase into the reception rooms, in 
one of which candles were already lighted. Here she offered them 
chairs, and was withdrawing, when the Archdeacon stopped her to 
present his card, with a few words of apology for disturbing the Pro- 
fessor at so late an hour. 

“No hour is late to him,” said Justine, oracularly ; ‘he is often up 
all night, and sleeps in the day. But he has seen nobody for some 
time, and it is only as a friend of ma’am’selle’s he will see you now. 
Please to wait here till he comes.” 

So saying, she withdrew, leaving them to look at each other and 
muse over their situation. Neither spoke; but the senses of both 
were on the alert to detect the first indication of an approaching 
presence. The candles gave but a partial light, and the further end 
of the saloon was in darkness. The Archdeacon would fain have 
asked questions about the ways of the house, and the séances held 
there, but took his companion’s hint to remain silent ; and, in spite 
of his iron nerve, it was not without a start that he found Professor 
Dangerfield close to him, without being able to settle how he 
entered. 

Miss Joseph, to whom this sort of surprise was not new, came to 
his assistance at once by introducing him; a ceremony which the 
Professor courteously observed was scarcely needed. The high 
reputation of Archdeacon Burleigh belonged to the world. 

“Are we to bandy compliments, as we did at the museum?” thought 
the Archdeacon ; and he accepted his share with nothing more than 
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a bow and an apology for taking up the Professor’s time. He had 
called to speak about a boy, Paul Rocket. 

‘* Pray sit down, Mr. Archdeacon. ‘The boy shall be sent for if 
you wish. Have you anything to accuse him of ?” 

‘TI shall be glad to know if it is of his own free will that he has 
left his situation and his master: left without any warning ? ” 

‘“‘ Perhaps this paper will answer that question best. He certainly 
signed it of his own free will. I show it you in deference to your 
character and office, Mr. Archdeacon; but I do not admit that any- 
one has a right to enquire into the affairs of my household.” 

‘* May I speak to the boy, as you were good enough to propose ?” 

** Certainly.” 

He rang the bell twice, and Paul made his appearance. He bowed 
to the Archdeacon, and stood with his eyes fixed on his master. 

“ Paul, my lad,” said Mr. Burleigh, without waiting for the latter 
to explain why he was summoned ; “ your friends in England do not 
like to believe you can have played them false, and I am come to 
see what your behaviour means, Mr. Archdale is sure there must 
be some reason for your even appearing to be ungrateful for his con- 
fidence, and Professor Dangerfield is good enough to allow me to 
ask you, in his presence, what I am to say to him when I return ?” 

‘* Speak for yourself, Paul,” said.the Professor. ‘‘ You can tell the 
reverend gentleman whether you signed this of your own free will 
or not ?” 

‘“‘If you please, Mr. Archdeacon,” said Paul, looking steadily at 
Mr. Burleigh, though his face looked pale and his eyes sunken, “‘please 
tell Mr. Archdale that I did not know, when I took his service, that 
I was still bound by contract to the Professor. I have now made a 
fresh agreement with him, and I must stick to it.” 

** You hear, sir. Are you satisfied ?” asked Cosmo, blandly. 

‘“‘T hear; but being satisfied is another matter. However, if it be 
as the lad says, I can do nothing but settle with him for his wages, 
in my friend Archdale’s name. There, my lad,” putting a sovereign 
in his hand, “I am sorry for your decision, and still more for your 
future. The work in which you are engaged is dangerous, and its 
objects are false and cruel. Better earn your bread in the roughest 
workshop than by making a mockery of that which the worst of us 
hold sacred.” 

“You may go, Paul,” said his master, sternly. The boy bowed 
and left the room, having first laid the piece of gold on the table. 

‘Now, Mr. Archdeacon,” said Cosmo Dangerfield, turning to that 
gentleman, “‘I have allowed you to speak freely enough, and you will 
allow me to do the same. To insult my character you may, like 
your friends, consider is a duty; but where is the mockery you 
speak of ?” 

“Sir, I spoke to the boy in your presence as I should have 
spoken behind your back. I am one of Emily Stormount’s friends, 
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and I give you notice that we mean to protect her from your 
cruelty by every means in our power. The law is on our side, 
and it will be at your own risk if you meddle with her again. As 
to the mockery of pretending to hold communion with the in- 
visible world, in order to deceive the ignorant and torture the 
helpless, I have used the mildest word that can express my 
meaning.” 

**You are angry, Mr. Archdeacon, because the spy you hoped 
to employ against me has proved to be my own chosen instru- 
ment—a valuable medium, over whom I have power beyond his 
skill or yours to overcome. Have you ever tested the science you 
call a mockery ?” 

“‘T have no curiosity on the subject, sir.” 

“You have no secret to clear up? No Samuel you would invoke, 
could the days of Endor come again ?” 

“Until, like King Saul, I make my God my enemy, I am not 
likely to follow his example.” 

“Your profession leads you to study men’s hearts. Could you 
bear a sight of your own ?” 

**T ought to bear it, for it has been my study for many a year. 
Come, sir, this is trespassing on holy ground, which I am not pre- 
pared to allow.” 

** Priest! blinded by your owh arrogance as you are, if I show 
you a spirit, more powerful than evil, more bitter than the worst you 
denounce in your pulpit, and tell you it has its home in your own 
soul, what then ?” 

Without waiting for a reply, he blew out both the wax candles, 
and at the same moment a curtain rose slowly from the end of the 
room, revealing what seemed a strongly-illuminated dial-plate, without 
cyphers, their place being occupied by an open rim; which rim, as 
they watched, began to revolve round the motionless hands. The 
Professor’s voice rose like a hiss in his visitor’s ear. 

‘“* Have you courage enough to test the oracle ?” 

“Not if I am to meddle with the apparatus,” was the Arch- 
deacon’s quick reply. ‘Go on, by all means; it is very clever. I 
have shown youngsters worse at the Polytechnic.” 

** Show your children this: and let them profit by your teaching !” 

The rim of the dial revolved more rapidly, and letters gradually 
appeared through the opening; forming at last, in burning characters, 
the word ‘‘ REVENGE !” 

William Burleigh, the priest and the scholar, recoiled as though a 
gun had been fired into his bosom. 


(Zo be continued.) 











A SINGULAR ACCUSATION. 
By M. E. PENN. 


N a certain February afternoon nearly thirty years ago, I, Fred 
Weston, then studying surgery in the Paris hospitals, was 
seated at the window of my bachelor chamber on the fourth story 
of a dull old house in the Isle St. Louis, looking absently at the 
placid Seine, which flowed just beneath. I was meditating on a subject 
which had been disagreeably obtruded on my notice that day, namely, 
my own pecuniary difficulties. 

Absorbed in my reflections on this momentous topic, I did not 
notice a curious scuffing noise on the stairs. My astonishment 
may be imagined when the door was suddenly thrown open, and 
there bounded into the room—a huge ape, of the ourang-outang 
species, which, after performing some fantastic capers, clapped a 
paw on my shoulder, and accosted me in the familiar voice of my 
friend Louis Delattre. 

To account for this startling phenomenon I must explain that it 
was Carnival time, and that Louis had assumed the disguise pre- 
paratory to joining the throng of masquers on the boulevards. 

He was my fellow-student at the Hétel Dieu; like myself, a 
thorough Bohemian, though, luckily for him, his pockets were better 
furnished than mine, his father being a wealthy notaire of the 
Quartier d’Antin. 

“‘Neat thing in costumes, isn’t it?” he said, complacently, 
removing his mask, and festooning his tail gracefully over one ‘arm, 
in the fashion of a lady’s train. ‘‘ Your old concierge nearly had a 
fit when I put my head into his loge just now. But what’s the 
matter?” he added. ‘‘ You look as dull as a wet Sunday.” 

“Read that, and you will understand why,” I returned, handing 
him a letter which had reached me that morning. 

“From Isaac Ulbach? I thought you had given him the slip 
when you changed your lodgings.” 

‘No such luck; read what he says.” 

Louis perched himself on the table, and unfolding the document 
gingerly, as if it were something in the nature of a grenade, and 
might go off unexpectedly, he read it aloud : 

‘* ¢ Monsieur,—When you quitted your old lodgings so abruptly a 
fortnight ago, you omitted to leave your address for inquiring friends, 
which was unkind to one who takes so much interest in you as I 
do——’ 

‘Gets so much interest out of you, he means, the old Shylock,” 
interpolated the reader. 
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‘*¢T have not lost sight of you, however, and I shall do myself the 
honour of calling upon you this day week, when I trust you will be 
prepared to meet your engagements ; otherwise I shall be under the 
necessity of providing you with apartments free of expense—at Ste. 


Pélagie. 
“*“ Accept, meanwhile, the assurance of my distinguished consi- 
deration. **¢Tsaac ULBACH.’ ” 


Louis emitted a long, soft whistle as he refolded the money-lender’s 
letter. 

“The old humbug doesn’t mean it,” he assured me, consolingly. 
‘It’s just a flash in the pan to frighten you. He knows that you 
have a rich uncle in England i 

“Who will see me at the North Pole before he pays my debts,” 
I interrupted, gloomily. ‘My uncle Probyn is a good-hearted old 
man, but he has the bad taste to be fonder of his money than of his 
promising nephew. Moreover, he has a horror of gambling; and if 
he knew that the greater part of what I owe had been lost at cards, 
it would be all up with my ‘ expectations.’ ” 

‘“Why won’t you let me help you?” said Louis, reproachfully. 
“You know I have more money than I want. Will a thousand 
francs cover it?” 

“No, nor three thousand.” 

He opened his eyes. 

‘You are more deeply dipped than I thought,” he remarked. 

After staring at me a moment in sympathetic silence, he gave the 
matter up with a hopeless shrug, and rose, putting on his mask again. 

‘Well, anyhow, don’t stop moping in this suicidal hole,” he 
said. ‘‘ Put your cares in your pocket, and come out and see the 
fun.” 

“Not yet ; I must write to my uncle. I don’t expect he'll help 
me, but I'll give him the chance. I must do the penitent and 
pathetic.” 

‘Write in a shaky hand, with plenty of blots, you know,” he 
suggested. ‘Of course you will go with the rest of us to the Bal 
Masqué to-night. Have you got a costume?” 

“No; I meant to have hired one, but this affair put it out of my 
head.” 

“Well, you can get one in the Temple market for a bagatelle. 
Come down to my rooms this evening; we'll dine at the Café Anglais 
for once in our lives. Au revoir !” 

And he took himself off, humming a student’s song. 

Left to myself, I took up the money-lender’s letter and read it 
through once more, trying in vain to find a gleam of hope “‘ between 
the lines.” I felt dismally certain that my creditor would be as good 
—or as bad—as his word, and that in the course of a few days I 
should find myself in a debtor’s prison. 
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Isaac Ulbach was a Jew, whose mean little shop in the Place du 
Panthéon was almost as well known in that quarter as the Panthéon 
itself, Ostensibly a dealer in second-hand jewellery and silver, in 
reality he was a usurer, and one of the most grasping and rapa- 
cious of his tribe, as I had discovered to my cost. 

I had flattered myself that, for a time at least, I was safe from 
his importunities, in the world-forgotten corner of the city in which 
I had taken sanctuary. For the last fortnight I had been lodging 
in one of a group of ancient and dilapidated tenements (long since 
swept away) which formed a sort of cul-de-sac, called the ‘ Impasse 
du Cloitre,” at the extremity of the Isle St. Louis, beyond the Rue 
du Pont Louis Philippe. The one in which I dwelt was at the end 
of this “no thoroughfare,” and was built with the back wall sheer to 
the river, so that, leaning out of my bedroom window, I could drop 
a stone into the water. It was a gruesome old house, damp and 
dark and close, with steep stairs and long tiled passages, and a per- 
vading fragrance of mould and mildew. 

A capital hiding-place, however. There were no lodgers besides 
myself, no visitors, no passers-by ; in the very heart of Paris I lived 
as solitary as a lighthouse-keeper. But if I had buried myself in 
the Catacombs Isaac would have managed to find me out. 

Failing to extract any comfort from his letter, I threw it aside, and 
sat down to indite such an appeal to my uncle as should not only ~ 
touch his heart but loosen his purse-strings. But the inspiration 
would not come at my call. I spoilt half a dozen sheets of paper, 
scribbled my blotting-book all over with horses’ heads, and then gave 
it up as a bad job. Being by this time heartily tired of my own 
company, I resolved to take a stroll on the Boulevards, and write my 
letter when I returned. 

The clock of Nétre Dame was striking four as I crossed the Pont 
Louis Philippe. The river flashed and sparkled in the afternoon 
sunlight, reflecting a cloudless sky; the air was as mild as if the 
month had been May instead of February. Even Nature seemed 
to sympathise with the universal holiday. 

The Carnival was the Carnival in those days, not the dismal 
mockery it has become of late years, and when I reached the Boule- 
vards the revelry was at its height. The pavements were lined with 
spectators, and the horse-road thronged with masquers on foot or in 
vehicles, their costumes forming a mass of variegated brightness 
which united in fresh combinations every moment, like the changing 
colours of a kaleidoscope. 

Pierrots and Polichinelles, harlequins and diablotins, Turks and 
débardeurs ; English milords, with shark-like teeth, sandy whiskers 
and Scotch caps; a shipful of sailors, a waggon-load of burlesque 
Pompiers, then a car of clowns and acrobats, followed by a great 
cage-ful of monkeys, among whom I recognised my friend. Such 
a bright, gay, crowded scene, such frolicsome uproar and contagious 
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gaiety that surely none but a misanthrope could have looked on in 
disapproval. 

For the time, I forgot all my troubles and perplexities, and entered 
into the spirit of the scene as thoroughly as if I had not a care in 
the world. But when the crowd began to thin, as the afternoon 
waned, I suddenly recollected that I had not yet written my letter, 
and it was now nearly six o’clock. I was just about to turn into the 
Rue Richelieu, when I was startled to hear myself called by name in 
a voice unmistakably English. At the same time I received a 
violent poke in the back with the handle of a stick or umbrella. . 
Turning round sharply to expostulate, to my astonishment I found 
myself face to face with the very person who had been in my thoughts 
at the moment—my uncle Probyn. 

He was struggling to get through the crowd to my side, looking 
very much flushed and “flustered,” and tightly grasped the umbrella 
with which he had assaulted me, and which, like himself, was of 
rather a plethoric habit. 

“Why, uncle!” I exclaimed, as we shook hands, “I can hardly 
believe my eyes! Who would have expected to see you here ?” 

“No one who knew me, I should think,” he returned, drily. 
“You won’t catch me in a Carnival crowd again — Bedlam let 
loose! I am glad to see,” he added, glancing at me approvingly, 
“that you have not made a tomfool of yourself like the rest of 
them.” 

‘I feel very little in the mood for folly of any sort just now,” I 
answered, with an ostentatious sigh, considering how I could best 
open up the subject of my difficulties, and wondering whether it was 
any rumour of them which had brought him across the Channel. 

“‘ Give me your arm, my boy, and let us get out of this racket,” 
he said, pushing his way through the crowd with the help of the 
stout umbrella. 

«Are you alone ?” I inquired, when we reached the comparative 
quiet of the Rue Richelieu. 

“ My friend, Drummond, was with me a few moments ago, but I 
lost him in the crowd. He came over to see his son—you know 
Sam Drummond, don’t you ?—and I thought I might as well run 
across and have a look at you. But when I called at your lodgings 
yesterday they told me you had gone away and left no address.” 

Here was the opening ready-made, and I plunged into it head- 
long. 

“Why, yes; I was compelled to change my quarters for reasons 
which the fact is, uncle, I am in a trifling difficulty.” 





He stopped short, tucked his umbrella under his arm, and glared 
at me through his spectacles. 

‘‘ Does that mean that you are in debt, sir ?” 

Calling up as contrite a look as I could assume at so short a 
notice, I owned the soft impeachment, murmuring something inco- 
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herent about the expenses of my medical studies—“ the cost of 
books, and—a—lecture-fees ——” 

‘Books and lecture-fees!” echoed my uncle, with scornful in- 
credulity. ‘ Folly and dissipation more likely. How much do you 
owe, sir? Come, you had better make a clean breast of it.” 

Taking my courage in both hands I named the sum-total. The 
torrent of indignation that descended on niy devoted head would 
quite have overwhelmed me, if I had not been aware that my uncle’s 
wrath, like a tropical thunderstorm, was brief in proportion to its 
violence. 

His lecture lasted all the way from the Rue Richelieu to his 
hotel in the Rue St. Honoré; by that time he had talked himself 
out of breath, and was considerably calmer. A glass or two of 
Médoc and a rest in an easy-chair had such a happy effect on his 
temper that, after a little more grumbling, sotto voce, he called for 
pen and ink, and produced—his cheque-book. He had taken up 
the pen, and I was already beginning to pour out my thanks, 
when he paused—ah, that pause ! 

**On second thoughts, I won’t give it you now,” he said. Then 
seeing how my face lengthened, he added: ‘ Oh, you shall have it, 
but I’d rather send it to you. Shall you be at home at seven o’clock ? 
Very good ; give me your address.” 

I complied, and as he did not ask me to stay, and indeed, for 
some reason, seemed anxious to get rid of me, I soon afterwards 
wished him good-bye. He was returning to England the same night. 

For the life of me I could not understand why he preferred to 
send the cheque instead of giving it me at once; however, as I 
trusted his promise, I did not trouble myself to conjecture his 
reasons for delay. It was enough for me that in another hour the 
precious document would be in my hands, and to-morrow I could 
free myself from the hateful bondage of debt. 

Relieved of the weight which had oppressed them, my spirits 
went up with a bound; I found myself humming Louis’ song, “ La 
vie a des attraits,” and executing an impromptu pas seul on the 
pavement. Would not I distinguish myself at the Opera Ball to- 
night! I felt as if there were quicksilver in my heels. 

Before going in search of a costume, I resolved that I would one 
in ‘‘ permiscuously ” on Isaac Ulbach. 

I hailed the first empty fiacre that passed me, and drove to the 
Place du Panthéon. 

His shop was open as usual—little cared he for fétes and holidays 
—and he was in the little dark den at the back, occupied with a 
couple of rather shady-looking clients. 

I burst in upon him sans cérémonie. 

“A hundred thanks for your billet-doux received this morning,” 
I began. ‘I had no idea you knew my present address, so you 
may imagine what a delightful surprise it was to hear from you.” 
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*‘ Yes, I thought it would be,” he answered, quietly, glancing at 
me under his bent brows. He had a hook nose, an obstinate chin, 
and a mouth that shut like a trap. In other respects he matched 
his shop, being small and dark, and not too clean. 

‘But this is a day of surprises,” I went on; “I have just seen a 
relative of mine, who was the last person I expected to meet.” 

He was suddenly interested. 

“A relative? Was it your uncle?” he asked quickly, coming 
forward. 

“You have guessed. It was that worthy man, and he—— But 
you are occupied,” I broke off, pretending to be going. ‘It’s of no 
consequence—another time.” 

“¢ Of no consequence, dear sir?” the money-lender exclaimed in 
a tone of plaintive reproach, becoming all at once effusively civil. 
‘‘ But everything that concerns my clients is of consequence to me.” 

‘You take such a deep interest in their welfare—fifty per cent., 
eh? Well, then, to relieve your friendly anxiety, I’ll tell you that 
my uncle has promised to send me a cheque this evening. So re- 
joice and sing pzans !” 

‘‘Chut, chut! not so loud!” he interposed in an undertone, with 
a glance at his visitors which was anything but flattering to them. 
‘‘ There’s no need to announce it pro bono.” 

“Or for the benefit of your friends there, who are listening with 
all their ears; very true. I shall call upon you to-morrow. Au 
revoir !” 

“Tf it is all the same to you, cher monsieur,” he answered, with 
his sly smile, ‘I think I will call upon you to-night instead. The 
money may as well be in my pocket as yours, hein ?” 

‘“‘ Better ; mine has a hole in it. Don’t be later than seven, or I 
shall be gone—and the cheque too.” 

‘“‘T shall be punctual,” was his reply, and I had little doubt that 
he would. 

Half an hour later I was in the Marché du Temple, wandering 
in a wilderness of old clothes, and exposed to a running fire of shrill 
importunities from the marchandes, every one of whom declared 
(before I had stated what I wanted) that she had exactly the thing 
to suit me. 

Resisting these temptations, and escaping with some difficulty 
from one old lady who wanted to invest me, nolens-volens, with a 
bottle-green overcoat, I continued my search between the rows of 
little cabins, but for some time unsuccessfully. There were mas- 
querade dresses in bewildering abundance, but they were all more or 
less tawdry, tarnished, and common-place. I wanted something 
bizarre, original. At last, after some rummaging in recondite 
corners, I lighted upon what struck me as the very thing for my 
purpose, though it was not intended for a “‘ travestissement,” being, 
in fact, the genuine discarded costume of a Californian gold-digger 
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(the gold-fever was just then at its height). How it had come there 
was a mystery, but there it was; the serge shirt, the great thigh 
boots, leather belt, and broad-brimmed hat: I should only need a 
wig and false beard to make the disguise complete. As I had just, so 
to speak, ‘‘ discovered gold,” there was a beautiful fitness in this 
costume which pleased my fancy. I struck a bargain on the spot; 
the wig and false beard I purchased elsewhere, and drove home 
in triumph with my spoils. 

It was now nearly seven o’clock, and before going upstairs I asked 
the concierge—a surly, silent old man, whose nature seemed to 
have got soured with waiting for lodgers who never came—-whether 
he had a letter for me. Yes, he said, grudgingly, there was one; 
it had been left by an hotel commissionnaire a few moments’ pre- 
viously : and he handed it to me with a distrustful glance, as if he 
suspected it of containing treason against the state. 

I mounted the stairs three at a time, locked myself into my den, 
and opened the welcome missive. 

There was a letter—but where was the cheque? 

A dire foreboding seized me. My heart, figuratively speaking, 
sank into my boots, as I unfolded the note. 


‘DEAR FRED,—I thought proper, before sending you the money,. 
to ascertain how that debt of yours had been contracted. Since 
parting from you this afternoon I have made some inquiries from an 
acquaintance of yours” (Sam Drummond, I suppose. Humph! ). 
‘‘ which have enlightened me considerably on that, and other matters.” ” 
(Oh, Samuel, my friend, I owe you one for this!) ‘ As your own.. 
recklessness has brought you into this difficulty, your own ingenuity~ 
must get you out of it. You have nothing further to expect from 

‘“* Your indignant uncle, 
*“W. PROBYN.” 

This was a “ crusher.” 

I sat staring at the letter, quite unable at first to realize my- 
position. Then, in a flash, as it were, I saw the precipice before me. 

In a few moments Isaac would be down upon me, hungry for the 
spoil. I knew him too well to expect to move him by my piteous 
story, even if he believed it, which was doubtful. 

Most probably he would jump to the conclusion that I had 
appropriated the money to some other purpose, and dire would be 
his wrath. 

Already I seemed to see the walls of Ste. Pélagie looming before me, 
and once on the wrong side of them, when should I get out again 2 

My only safety lay in flight. 

I resolved to start at once, and so avoid an unpleasant scene. 

I began my preparations in desperate haste, fancying every 
moment that I heard his footstep on the stairs. 

I hastily packed a few necessaries in a carpet-bag; the rest of 
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my clothes, and a select library of medical works, I left him as a 
parting gift. There was a heap of odd things, however, which I 
could not take with me, and did not care to leave behind for him to 
overhaul. 

It would take too long to burn them piecemeal, so I resolved to 
throw them into the river. I crammed them all pell-mell into an 
old leather portmanteau, putting in all the heaviest things I could 
find, including a pair of dumb-bells, to weight it. 

I had just completed my task when I heard—it was not fancy 
this time—a footstep on the stairs, and after a pause there was a 
gentle tap at the door. 

I would have given a good deal to avoid the interview, but there 
was no getting out of it now; I must bear as best I could his 
reproaches, taunts, and insinuations; I only hoped I might not 
inadvertently knock him down. 

I was just about to admit him when, glancing forlornly round the 
room, my eye fell on the ‘‘ digger’s” costume. A brilliant idea 
occurred to me. Disregarding a second more imperative summons 
at the door, I hurried on the clothes over my own, and assumed the 
wig and bushy beard, which were as complete a disguise as could be 
desired. Having done so, I opened the window and flung the 
portmanteau into the river, where it fell with a loud splash; then 
unlocked the door, and confronted my visitor. 

It was not the Jew. 

So much I saw at a glance, but I had not time to see more; for 
no sooner had I appeared on the threshold than the stranger, who- 
ever he was, literally flung himself upon me and brought me to the 
floor, falling with me. Before I could utter a cry his hand was 
on my throat, the cold barrel of a revolver was pressed against my 
temples, and, with his face close to mine, he whispered— 

‘* Where ts the cheque?” 

But the words had hardly left his lips when he started, looked at 
me more closely, then drew back with a sudden change of expres- 
sion to astonishment and consternation. 

“‘ Diable!” he muttered, “it’s the wrong man!” 

He stared at me stupidly a moment, then took his hand from my 
throat, sprang to his feet, and in an instant was gone. 

I was too bouleversé by the unexpectedness of the attack to make 
any effort to detain him ; and when I had picked myself up (none 
the worse for the tumble) and collected my scattered wits, the 
ludicrous side of the adventure struck me so forcibly that I sat 
down and laughed till I was exhausted. 

Thinking it over, I concluded that my late visitor was one of 
Isaac Ulbach’s ‘‘ ugly customers,” who had overheard my incautious 
mention of the cheque, and had followed me home from the shop. 
It was easy for him to enter the house without being noticed by the 
concierge, who seldom put his head out of his loge. 
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I was still chuckling over the thought of how the thief had beer 
“‘sold,” when once more there was a footstep on the stairs. No 
doubt about its being Isaac this time, for I could hear him 
grumbling, under his breath, at having to mount so high. 

I hastily adjusted my wig, which had got disarranged in the 
scuffle, took up the valise I had packed, and presented myself at 
the door before he had time to knock. 

He started and retreated a step, not recognizing me in the 
least. 

“Did you want me, monsieur?” I demanded, politely, in an 
assumed voice. 

‘“‘ Pardon,” he answered, recovering himself, “‘it is M. Weston I 
want. I see that I have mistaken the room.” 

“This is his room, but you won’t find him in it,” I returned; 
and, brushing past him, I quietly descended the stairs, leaving him 
to reconnoitre at his leisure. Apparently he soon discovered the 
trick, for I had not reached the ground-floor when I heard him 
hurrying down after me, shouting ‘‘ Arrétez! arrétez!”” The con- 
cierge emerged from his loge as I passed, but, though Isaac called 
out to him to stop me, he was far too much startled by my appear- 
ance to attempt it. 

I got safely out into the street, hurried along the Quai d’Orléans 
and over the Pont de la Tournelle, and then proceeded more leisurely 
to Delattre’s rooms in the Rue des Ecoles. 

He was as far from recognizing me as the others had been. 

My story sent him into such fits of laughter that it was some time 
before he recovered his gravity sufficiently to ask, ‘‘ What do you 
intend to do now?” 

Having divested myself of my theatrical properties, I had taken a 
seat and a cigar. 

“Smoke, if you will give me a light. Thanks!” 

‘*What are your plans, I mean? You can’t go on dodging 
Isaac for ever. Sooner or later he'll run you to earth, and after 
that “ 

‘The deluge. My good fellow, it’s no use asking what are my 
plans; you might as well put the question to a man shipwrecked on 
arock. Suggest something, and I’ll do it.” 

He looked at me thoughtfully, twisting the ends of his neat little 
black moustache. 

‘Why not turn ‘digger’ in earnest,” he said, at length, in the 
coollest way possible. 

I started. The idea gave me a galvanic shock. 

Are you serious ?” 

“ Perfectly. You are not wedded to your profession; or, if you 
are, it is a ‘ mariage de convenance’ without much affection. Take 
my advice; ‘throw physic to the dogs,’ as your Shakespeare beau- 
tifully says, go out to the new Land of Promise where fortunes are 
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dug up like potatoes, find a monster nugget, and return triumphant. 
What do you say?” 

‘“‘ Hurrah for California,” I exclaimed, starting to my feet. “I'll 
go—it’s settled. I’m off to the diggings to-morrow. But stay,” 
I added, with a sudden change of tone; “‘ how am I to get there? 
I have barely enough cash to take me to Liverpool, and as for my 
passage and outfit F 

He interrupted me by going to his desk and taking out a plump 
little roll of notes, which he thrust into my hands. 

“You shall repay me when you have found the famous nugget. I'll 
go with you as far as Liverpool; my father has some friends there, 
and it will be a capital excuse for taking a few weeks’ holiday.” 

And s0, in this off-hand fashion, my plans for the future were 
settled. 

We agreed that, under the circumstances, the sooner I was out of 
Paris the better, and by noon the next day we were on our way to 
Calais by the mail train. 

Ten days afterwards I found myself on board the goed ship 
Gold-finder, bound for San Francisco. 

The curtain falls on the first part of my story, to rise again after 
an interval of two years, 





I shall not dwell on my sojourn in California. Suffice it to say 
that, happier than many of my fellow-adventurers, I found the Land 
of Promise a land of fulfilment. 

Fickle Dame Fortune, after buffeting me so long, took te pelting 
me with nuggets by way of compensation. I was successful beyond 
my utmost hopes. 

For eighteen months I stuck to the spade and “cradle”; then, 
being heartily tired of hard work and rough living, I resolved to 
return to civilisation. 

I had more than once written to Delattre, but no letters had 
reached me in return. 

I took ship for Havre, intending to spend a month or two in 
Paris before returning to settle in England. 

I was anxious to acquit myself of debt, and to see whether my 
old friends would recognize me. I rather doubted it when I looked 
at the ferocious individual my glass reflected, bearded, with bronzed 
skin and unkempt hair. I should scarcely need a false beard and 
wig now for purposes of disguise. 

It was a bright spring evening when I found myself once more in 
Paris, loitering along the familiar Boulevards, and attracting more 
attention than was quite agreeable, for I had purposely delayed 
“ civilising ” myself till I had called upon Isaac Ulbach. 

I crossed the Seine and made my way to a certain café in the 
Rue Soufflot, where I knew that the money-lender was in the habit 
of taking his petit verre in an evening. 
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It was a dull and dingy little place, chiefly frequented by lawyers’ 
clerks, small tradesmen, and the like. 

The mistress of the establishment was a plump Jewess, who 
looked up from her crochet with a startled air when I sauntered in. 
Indeed, the entrance of such a formidable stranger made quite a 
sensation in the place; the habitués glanced at me distrustfully, and 
the garcon—an overgrown youth, with a shock of frizzy hair like a 
black mop—backed away from me apprehensively when he took my 
order, as if he feared I might assault him. 

A glance round the room showed me that the Jew was not there, 
but before I had finished my coffee he came in, nodded to the dame 
du comptoir, and taking a seat with his back to me, was soon deep 
in the Moniteur de la Bourse. ; 

There was a large mirror opposite to him which reflected my 
figure at full-length, and presently, as he raised his glass to his lips, 
he looked up, and our eyes met. 

The change in his face was something to remember. 

He started, put down his glass untasted, stared at my reflection a 
moment, as if fascinated, then wheeled round in his chair and 
looked me in the face. There was something in his expression that 
puzzled me. It showed not only recognition, but a sort of horrified 
astonishment. 

Before I had time to address him, he rose, and approaching the 
proprietress, whispered an enquiry which evidently referred to me, 
to which she replied by shaking her head and shrugging her plump 
shoulders. After another keen glance at me, he leaned over the 
counter and whispered to her again. The words he uttered were 
few, but their effect was electrical. 

She dropped her crochet, and uttered an exclamation which 
caused the habitués to look up from their cards and dominoes, and 
the garcon to stand transfixed with a coffee-pot in one hand and a 
cognac-bottle in the other. 

“Monsieur Ulbach, what do you tell me ?” she cried. 

“The truth, and I am ready to prove it,” he answered aloud, and 
turning round he pointed full at me. ‘That man is an assassin !” 

I started to my feet. Was he out of his senses ? 

‘“‘ Why, Isaac,” I exclaimed, ‘“‘ whom do you take me for? Don’t 
you know me?” 

‘I know you very well,” was his emphatic reply, as he shook his 
forefinger at me, ‘‘though I have only seen you once before, and 
that was on the evening of Mardi-Gras, two years ago, at a house in 
the Rue St. Louis, where you had just robbed and murdered a client 
of mine.” 

There was a general exclamation of horror. I looked at him in 
stupefaction. He was perfectly serious, and evidently believed what 
he said. 

‘“‘T remember seeing it in the papers,” cried the Jewess, before I 
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could speak; ‘the ‘Mysterious Disappearance of a Medical Student.’ 
A man was arrested on suspicion of having tracked the young fellow 
home from your shop, M.. Ulbach, but as there was no evidence 
against him he was set at liberty, and the real murderer was never 
found + 

*¢ Till this moment,” put in the Jew. 

I burst into an uncontrollable fit of laughter ; it was too ridiculous, 
Never, surely, had a man been placed in a situation so grotesque and 
improbable ; accused of having murdered—myself ! 

** Tt is no joke, as you will soon find,” said Isaac, grimly. ‘‘Gargon, 
fetch a sergent de ville.” 

‘* Wait a moment,” I interposed. “I want to ask you something. 
Was the ‘ body’ ever found?” 

“No; it was thrown through the window into the Seine ; a boatman 
heard the splash, but as the river was swollen by rain, the current 
was unusually strong, and must have carried it away.” 

“TI see; that accounts for it. The victim was a friend of yours?” 

‘* He was a client of mine,” he answered sharply, ‘‘and owed me 
money, a great deal of money, which I should have had that night 
if you had not robbed him of the cheque—brigand !” 

“Gently, Isaac,” I said, as gravely as I could; “just put on 
your spectacles and take a good look at me. Supposing your late 
lamented client had chosen, for reasons of his own, to disguise him- 
self in a ‘digger’s’ dress, and a false beard, might he not have 
looked something like me?” 

He started, and looked at me closely, but the next moment he 
shrugged his shoulders with contemptuous incredulity. 

“The force of audacity can go no farther! To assume the name 
and identity of the very man whom you That is enough,” he 
broke off; ‘‘ out of this place you shall not go except in custody.” 

The others murmured their approval, and gathered round with 
the evident intention of detaining me, by force if necessary, till 
the waiter returned with a policeman. 

Decidedly the joke was getting serious. 

** Come, come,” I said, “you can’t be in earnest. Let me have 
a few words with you in private and I’ll soon convince you of my 
identity.” 

I was moving towards the door when he seized me by the arm. 
I shook him off with so little ceremony that he staggered backwards 
into the arms of the plump proprietress, who had left her throne 








behind the counter and joined the group. At the same moment 
the garcon returned with two policemen, one of whom was in plain 
clothes. 

“That is the man,” the waiter said, indicating me. 

** Yes, that is the man—the robber and assassin!” cried Isaac, 
excitedly. ‘He has just assaulted me, as messieurs here can 
testify.” 
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Upon that, all the tongues were let loose at once. In vain I 
endeavoured to explain, I could not even make myself heard, 
much less understood. 

At length the “agent” in plain clothes, who had listened to 
it all without comment, turned to me and said civilly: ‘ Mon- 
sieur will have an opportunity of explaining himself before the 
Commissaire de Police,” which I took as a polite intimation that 
I might consider myself in custody until further notice. 

“If monsieur prefers it, we can have a carriage,” he added, 
considerately. I certainly did prefer it, under the circumstances. 
So the shock-headed garcon was despatched for a fiacre, which I 
entered, followed by Isaac and the policeman in plain clothes; 
he of the cocked hat and sword returned to his beat. 

The Commissary of the quarter was a little, yellow, high-dried 
man, like a resuscitated mummy, who took snuff incessantly during 
the interview. 

Having listened in silence to the agent’s statement and Isaac’s 
charge, he turned to me for my explanation. 

In response, I related the story of my escapade pretty much as 
I have written it here, glancing from time to time at Isaac, as I 
proceeded, to see what effect it had upon him. 

His face was a study. Incredulity, doubt, astonishment, suc- 
ceeded each other rapidly, giving place by degrees to a half-reluctant 
conviction. 

But when I told of my brilliant success in California, and added 
that I had returned to Paris for the express purpose of paying my 
old debt, his expression changed with ludicrous abruptness. 

As if a flood of light had suddenly burst upon his mind, he 
started to his feet. 

“It is himself!” he exclaimed, rapturously, seizing my hand. 
** Ah, cher monsieur, can you ever forgive me for having been so 
blind ?—so——Monsieur le Commissaire,” he broke off, “I ask a 
hundred pardons; I was mistaken. This is indeed my long-lost 
and respected client.” 

‘“‘ That remains to be proved,” was the quiet reply. 

‘“‘How! proved? but I have proved it by recognising him. I 
am ready to swear to his identity ——” 

“And a few moments ago you were ready.to swear exactly the 
reverse—a somewhat sudden conversion, M. Ulbach,” drily remarked 
the magistrate, to whom Isaac was evidently no stranger. 

“* But I had not heard his story then,” he explained eagerly; ‘I 
did not know “4 . 

“That it would be to your own interest to acknowledge him— 
just so,” put in the other, with a smile. Turning to me, he added: 
‘“‘T forbear to comment on your statement, till I have made further 
enquiries. The friend you mention will be communicated with at 
once ; meantime it is, of course, my duty to detain you.” 
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This was pleasant ; however, I submitted with a good grace to the 
inevitable, and, having obtained permission to send a note to 
Delattre, I bowed to the Commissary, and, with a friendly nod to 
Isaac, who was loudly protesting against my incarceration, I followed 
my conductor from the apartment. 

He led me down a short passage into a bare-boarded room, where 
half a dozen men off duty were lounging about the stove; and here 
an official at a desk entered my name in the charge-book. Thence 
I was conducted to one of the cellules de détention—a cheerful 
retreat, with a stone floor and a barred window commanding an 
uninterrupted view of a blank wall opposite. He kindly allowed me 
a lamp and a copy of the Gazette des Tribunaux to beguile my 
solitude, and, having politely hinted that smoking was forbidden, 
left me to my reflections. 

Forbidden or not, directly I was alone I lighted my pipe, and, 
thanks to the soothing influence, managed to get through the first 
hour of captivity with tolerable philosophy. But when my tobacco- 
pouch was exhausted, my patience began to give way. I anathema- 
tized Delattre for his tardiness in coming; I paced about the cell 

‘like a caged hyena, consulting my watch half a dozen times in as 
many minutes, 

When another hour had passed I began to speculate as to what 
would happen if my friend could not be found. Suppose Isaac’s 
testimony was not believed ? suppose I could not prove my identity ? 
it was on the cards that I might be tried for my own murder, and 
really I was bound to acknowledge that there was a strong case 
against me, notwithstanding the absence of the “ body.” 

It was now long past dinner-time, as internal sensations warned 
me. Recollecting the proverb, “Qui dort, dine,” I stretched myself 
on the pallet-bed in one corner, and endeavoured to forget hunger 
in sleep. 

I succeeded at length in dropping off, and, though my doze could 
not have lasted many minutes, I had time for a long and compli- 
cated dream, in which I was tried, found guilty, sentenced, and led 
to the scaffold. I felt the grasp of ‘ Monsieur de Paris,” I heard 
the click of the fatal knife, when 

There was a cheerful sound of voices in the passage outside, the 
door was thrown open, and there stood Delattre, with the Commis- 
sary and his satellites in the background. 

I may explain here that my friend’s delay in coming was caused 
by his having been out when the messenger arrived. 

He started when he saw me, as Isaac had done, but came forward 
at once with both hands outstretched. 

‘* Weston, old fellow, is it really you?” he exclaimed in English. 

‘*T think so,” I answered, cautiously; ‘“‘ I wouldn’t swear it. But 
‘if this be I as I think it be,’ I owe something to you, for I found 
more than one big nugget.” 
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 Didn’t I predict it?” he cried, triumphantly, shaking both my 
hands at once. ‘‘ Upon my word,” he added, looking me over, 
‘now that I have seen you I can make excuse for Isaac. Your 
own mother wouldn’t know you, my boy.” 

“‘T trust M. le Commissaire is satisfied,” I said, turning to that 
functionary. 

** Perfectly, monsieur. M. Delattre has made a statement which 
confirms yours in every particular. I have the pleasure to set you 
at liberty, regretting that you should ever have been detained.” 

** And now,” said I to Louis, as we left the building arm-in-arm, 
‘‘ perhaps you will tell me why you never answered my letters ? ” 

“‘Parbleu! but I did. You never got mine? Then they mis- 
carried. In the first I wrote I gave you a full, true, and particular 
account of your own ‘ murder,’ which was the first piece of news I 
received on my return to Paris after a month’s stay in England. As 
the nine days’ wonder of your disappearance was over by that time, 
and the subject nearly forgotten, I thought I might as well leave you 
to enlighten the public when you returned. The mystery has had 
a dramatic dénofiment, thanks to Isaac, who Parlez des 
anges!” he added, in an undertone, “‘here he is.” He had been 
waiting for us outside. ‘‘ Monsieur Ulbach,” said Louis, gravely, 
*‘ allow me to present to you your ‘late lamented client,’ who seems 
very little the worse for his sojourn among the fishes.” 

‘* Ah, monsieur!” cried Isaac, piteously, ‘‘if you could only 
imagine how I reproach myself ——” 

“Enough!” I interrupted. ‘‘Come to my hotel, and we will 
settle accounts at once, unless you have still some lingering doubts 
of my identity.” 

‘“* If he has, the touch of the money will dispel them,” was Louis’ 
remark, ; 

“And you will try to forget that preposterous mistake of mine, 
cher monsieur ?” 

‘*No, no! it’s too good a joke to be forgotten,” I answered, 
laughing. ‘‘ Whenever I speak of my return from California, you 
may be sure that I shall tell the story of that singular accusation.” 
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NE evening in the year 1697 a large party of noblemen and 

gentlemen assembled in the dining-room of the most fashion- 

able club in London, with the evident intention of making a merry 
night of it. And a merry night they were in truth making. 

They talked of politics, and two or three of them under their 
breath, with meaning glances at each other, drank “The King over 
the water”; they talked of literature, and a line or two of Dryden was 
quoted here and there by a gentleman who prided himself upon his 
reading ; the verse may not have been exactly what it was when it 
flowed from the pen of the poet, but still his companions were fully 
satisfied with his erudition. They talked of the wine, and wished 
that the Burgundy were a thought more mellow ; they talked of their 
tailors, and compared the prices of their velvet doublets ; they talked 
about music, and one of them shouted out a lively song. 

At last, having exhausted all other subjects, they began to talk 
about the ladies, and the charms of each court beauty, in turn, were 
brought forward and canvassed. One young lord had become en- 
tangled in the smiles and fair tresses of the lovely Sarah, Duchess of 
Marlborough, and told of the grace which was as the play of fresh 
leaves in spring-time when light breezes are blowing, and of the laugh 
that was as the warble of the summer brooks. Another gentleman, 
who wanted it to be generally supposed that he was in high favour at 
court, gave it as his most true and positive opinion that there was a 
dignity and sweetness about the bearing of the Princess Anne which 
put even the most perfect features into the shade. Old men said, 
that now-a-days there were no women fit so much as to hold up the 
trains of the fair dames who had sparkled, and ogled, and fluttered 
at the court of Charles II. Young men, with the twinkle of fun 
in their eyes as the wrath of these grave seniors waxed hotter and 
hotter under contradiction, declared that those queens of beauty of 
the past had been made up of nothing but rouge, and false hair, and 
padding. 

After a while, Lord Kingston, the freest-tongued and most quick- 
silver-minded nobleman there, rose, and with voice and gesture asked 
for silence while he spoke. Very soon the whole party began to give 
him their attention, for the earl, as all knew, was a man full of gay 
conceits, and strange, brilliant fancies. The substance of Lord 
Kingston’s speech was, that in that very room, and on that very 
night, he would produce a beauty who should so far outshine all the 
ladies who glittered in drawing-rooms, or flashed at ball or masque- 
rade, that every man present should own her pre-eminence, and toast 
her with a shout of praise. How they laughed at the exquisite 
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novelty of the jest, as with whole volleys of lively, not to say saucy, 
fun they accepted his offer. The earl went out into the anteroom 
with unmoved gravity, and whispered a few words into the ear of his 
servant ; who, with several companions, was loitering over a pack of 
cards and a bottle; the man immediately left the house, and Lord 
Kingston returned to the dining-room. 

The minutes went by in noisy expectation, the party amused 
themselves with making the gayest and most absurd guesses. 
Would it be the earl’s old family housekeeper who would come 
hobbling in on crutches? Would it be some stately maiden-lady 
aunt, all whalebone and vinegar, whom his lordship would decoy 
thither by an artful trick? One group made a little impromptu 
song for the occasion, another began to yawn as the moments wore 
on, and no lady, either young or old, appeared. 

At length there was a little stir heard in the anteroom; the eyes 
of every man in the room turned towards the door, which opened to 
admit the airiest and brightest of fairy visions. Everything about 
the little creature that stood there seemed to sparkle, from her dark, 
liquid eyes to the buckle on her tiny shoe. There was a soft 
rustle around her of glistening black curls, and dazzling lace, and 
delicately tinted ribbons; the brilliant roses on her cheeks went 
and came in a changeful play of merry excitement. For a few 
moments she stood gazing wonderingly, and perhaps a trifle timidly, 
at the bright lights and the many faces turned upon her; then all 
at once the small feet began to dance, and the small hands to clap, 
as the glad cry, ‘“ Papa, papa,” burst from the rosy lips, and in 
another instant his little daughter had bounded on to Lord 
Kingston’s knee. 

Every man in the room acknowledged, with a shout, that the 
earl had fully kept his word, and toasted the little Lady Mary as 
the greatest beauty in England. Such was the first incense that 
rose before the shrine of the future Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, 
the queen, that was to be, of many hearts. 

Lady Mary’s mother died while her daughter was still a child, 
and the beautiful, high-spirited girl took very-much her own way in 
the matter of her education. She enjoyed a far wider range of 
reading, and grew up with far freer and broader ideas about every- 
thing than was usual among young ladies of that day. She chose a 
path for herself even in these early years, and stuck to it with an 
energy that already showed the strength there was in her nature. 
She studied Greek and Latin, though, at that period, a girl of her 
age and rank would as soon have thought of learning the use of 
the sword and gun. She sat in her own room, when it pleased her 
so to do, instead of in the drawing-room stitching at worsted-work 
roses, and wrote long letters to pet female friends, in which she 
inveighed against the state of ignorance and idleness at that time 
almost forced upon women. She rode a great deal on horseback, 
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an exercise not as common with ladies then as it is now; she 
chattered about things which she did, and things she did not under- 
stand. It came to pass thus that Lady Mary’s character was cast 
in a mould peculiar to itself, and kept that mould throughout her 
whole life. 

At the age of nineteen Lady Mary was called upon by her father 
to take her rightful position as eldest daughter and mistress in his 
house; the earl was still, as he had been when he displayed her 
childish beauty to his admiring companions, very fond and proud of 
his girl, but he was a little frightened at the singular line of action 
she was taking, and no doubt he hoped that the thrusting upon her 
of these grave duties would clear the cobwebs, as probably he called 
her notions, out of her pretty head quicker than anything else. 

Accordingly Lady Mary had to take lessons in carving, in order 
that she might preside gracefully at the head of her father’s table. 
She had also to conform in her dress to all the fashions of the day, 
however ugly and senseless they might be, and to sit listening to 
yards of vapid talk spun by the tongues of so-called fine ladies. 
All these things were likely enough to have soon toned down Lady 
Mary’s character into something as commonplace as her most severe 
and dull dowager cousin could wish; but there was a glow, a fresh- 
ness, and a vigour in her nature which nothing could crush out of 
it; she would not be pulled and shaped exactly into the pattern of 
every other young woman of her rank. She began at once to make 
her own especial mark in society, and continued to do so throughout 
her whole life. 

The time soon came when it was necessary for Lady Mary to 
find a husband. She had no want of lovers, as was but to be ex- 
pected with her wit, and beauty, and high position ; the only difficulty 
was to know which to choose. 

Among Lady Mary’s female friends there was a certain Mistress 
Anne Wortley, who was dearer to her than all the rest, perhaps from 
an especial sweetness and gentleness of character, and to whom she 
poured out each most secret thought and wish; and among Lady 
Mary’s suitors there was a certain Mr. Wortley, who was this same 
Mistress Anne’s brother. He was a man of some learning and 
culture, which made him a pleasanter talker than most of the empty- 
headed butterflies who surrounded her; he was older and graver 
than she was, but probably, just by the rule of contraries, these 
qualities attracted the eyes of the airy, lively beauty especially 
towards him; and, more than all, his sister incessantly advocated 
his cause. 

She did not, however, by any means give herself at once to this 
suitor, favoured though he was; she knew well enough that though 
she liked him, and in many respects thought highly of him, he was 
not exactly the man she could love; so she coquetted with him for 
a long time, now by letter, now by word, first saying she would 
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marry him, and then that she would not; but always in a measure 
relenting, when Mr. Wortley, with adoring sighs, appealed against a 
final decree. 

Notwithstanding his importunity, Lady Mary would, very likely, 
never have become Wortley’s wife, if it had not been for the injudi- 
cious conduct of her father towards her. He took it into his head 
that he would find a husband for her, and chose a man who, unfor- 
tunately, was utterly distasteful to the young lady. He tried, most 
resolutely, to force her into this marriage, and she, just as resolutely, 
refused it, but still he persisted: then the wilful beauty, determined 
to show that she was not to be given away like one of his lordship’s 
horses or dogs, suddenly accepted Mr. Wortley, and rushed into a 
private marriage with him. Great, as may well be supposed, was 
the father’s anger, but he forgave the pair after a while—for he never 
could long be cold to his beautiful Mary—and took them back 
entirely into favour. 

For some years Lady Mary’s marriage was certainly a happy one. 
With all the gracious warmth and strength of her nature she did 
her best to be in love with the man she had chosen, and Mr. 
Wortley was not insensible to the treasures of such a heart and 
mind as hers, which were poured out before him. He gave her 
back her affection and was very proud of her. After a time a son 
was born to them, and this brought fresh brightness and perfume 
into their home. 

Some time after his marriage Mr. Wortley was sent on an embassy 
to Turkey, and Lady Mary, by accompanying him thither, gave what, 
in those days of difficult travelling, was no small proof of a woman’s 
attachment to her husband. Her letters from Turkey form still one 
of the most graceful and sparkling books of travel that ever were 
written. In them we find her now counting the jewels in an Eastern 
sultana’s casket, and telling of pearls as big as walnuts; now among 
olive-skinned beauties in a Turkish bath-room ; now gliding over the 
moonlit waters of the Bosphorus, with strains of wavy melody steal- 
ing round her; and wherever she is, and whatever she is doing, it 
all rises up before us with the vivid distinctness of a picture that 
seems ready to spring out of the canvas. 

It was by her stay in Turkey that Lady Mary came to do the 
work which has caused her name to be stamped in illuminated 
letters on the page of history. The good effects of inoculation in 
stopping the ravages of the small-pox—a disease which at that period 
swept with terrible power through western Europe—struck her very 
forcibly; and she thought, if only this mitigation of the awful 
scourge could be introduced into England! The large-hearted, 
clear-sighted woman dwelt ceaselessly on this idea. A great long- 
ing filled her to bring such a blessing home to her country; and, 
after a while, this longing grew into a firm resolve that she would 
do it. 
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The most powerful thing to strengthen the cause in England 
would be, she felt, some personal experience of the efficacy of what 
she wanted to inculcate; and so, with quiet heroism, she had her 
little son inoculated, and the child passed safely through the trial. 
Encouraged by this, when she returned to England she preached 
inoculation everywhere. At first she met with the most bitter and 
violent opposition on all sides. The clergy cried out that she was 
fighting against the decrees of heaven; the doctors that she was 
trying to reverse the laws of science ; yet still, pricked by the weak, 
struck at by the strong, mocked at by the foolish, this brave woman 
struggled on in her work for mercy and humanity, nor did she pause 
or waver till inoculation was an established fact in England. 

The grave business, however, of spreading the doctrine of inocu- 
lation, and the anxieties attendant on it, did not fling a shadow over 
Lady Mary. There was a buoyant airiness in her nature that made 
laughter and merry talk almost as necessary to her as food. She 
lived in the very thick of society, and was often at court, where, 
that she was not looked upon as a woman weighed down by heavy 
cares, to whom a jest would be nothing less than a crime, is suffi- 
ciently proved by the following little anecdote. 

One day it happened that Lady Mary left King George’s drawing- 
room a little before he wished. On going downstairs she chanced 
to mention the fact to one of the gentlemen-ushers, who was loitering 
below. Hereupon that functionary, with a mischievous glance, 
declared that it was his solemn duty to see that no desire of his 
Majesty was disobeyed, and, catching up the lady, who was utterly 
struck dumb with bewildered indignation, in his arms, he ran with 
her up the grand staircase, and set her down at the door of the 
presence-chamber. The pages in waiting, enjoying, no doubt, the 
strangeness of the joke, threw open wide the door, and announced 
her name in a loud voice, and Lady Mary, with the eyes’ of the 
astonished King and Court fixed upon her, was forced, for the 
second time that day, to make her curtsey to royalty. 

Probably no woman has ever reigned in her own drawing-room 
with more queenly dignity, and yet with more playful grace, than 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. She seemed to possess a spell for 
making people talk, and to exercise it with all the kindliness of a 
good fairy. Her house was familiar ground to all that was most 
witty, and beautiful, and noble in the London of that day. Let us 
try for a moment to take a photograph of her room on one of those 
brilliant evenings. 

The drawing-room this evening is full of light. The mirrors glitter, 
the gilding glimmers, the silk hangings glisten ; but the centre of 
all brightness is a lady. The harmonious tints of her dress shimmer 
softly, her white arms gleam, the sunshine of intellect flashes from 
eye to lip in changeful play. How her cheeks glow when the 
gentleman who has just entered draws near and speaks to her—for 
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Lady Mary cannot get out of the girlish habit of blushing ; and yet, 
even while she blushes, there is something of saucy arrogance, too, 
in her manner to this visitor. Who can he be? His slight, bent, 
misshapen figure seems weighed down by bodily weakness. But 
glance at his face, and there is strength enough there. Mind sits 
watchful in those eyes, and satire lurks in the lines about that mouth. 
Wherever he moves, conversation hushes a little throughout the 
room, as though people feared him. Those who are not familiar 
with the house turn to look as he passes. And no wonder ; for who 
would not gaze at Alexander Pope? Lady Mary is very proud of 
counting the poet among her admirers ; but still always, in look and 
tone, she lets him know that she is not afraid of him, as all the rest 
of the world is. 

And now an old lady enters; an old lady blazing with jewels, 
and rustling in stiffest brocade. The sunset of beauty lingers on 
her face ; she moves with the sort of grace of one who, even in 
advanced age, cannot get out of the habit of thinking that all eyes 
will be fastened upon her. As she sails up the room, some glance 
at her with respect, and some with a sneer, for there are those who 
love and those who hate Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough. 

What covert spite there is in the smile of that man who is now 
approaching the hostess; his eyes are brimming over with it too, 
though he tries to put into them the careless graciousness of the gay 
gallant. Lady Mary sees this plainly enough, as is evident from 
the angry flashes that, now and then, are darted towards him from 
beneath her dark lashes, but still her manner with him is very 
polished and courteous ; she does not forget that she is a lady, even 
with her bitterest enemy, Horace Walpole. 

But we can pause no longer to look into that room; the scene 
grows faint, the lights go out, and we ourselves must hasten on. 

In the latter ten years of Lady Mary’s life there arose a coldness 
between herself and her husband; on which side the fault lay it is 
impossible, at this distance of time, and with our scanty means of 
gaining knowledge on the subject, to tell ; we are only certain of one 
thing, and that is, that it was no grave fault on Lady Mary’s part that 
brought about the estrangement. No doubt her beauty and intellect 
drew many admirers around her, and no doubt, also, she was ready 
with both her smiles and her words, but at a time in England 
when license reigned in court and general society alike, she walked 
through the world as free from stain as the lady in “ Comus ” through 
the wood. 

All the last part of Lady Mary’s life was spent abroad; Mr. 
Wortley remained in England, but letters were often exchanged 
between them, and the tone of the few of those letters that are 
extant seems to show that the pair still regarded each other with 
confidence and esteem. The picture of Lady Mary’s days in her 
pretty villa near Venice, where she passed most of her time, is 
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bright and cheery. She made a little poem for herself in her garden 
and pleasure-grounds ; she took a lively interest in all public affairs ; 
she entertained large parties of Italian ladies and gentlemen, who 
came to her by forties and fifties at a time—probably her warm- 
hearted grace of manner charmed these children of the South. 
When she was rather more than seventy she returned to England, 
where she died peacefully after a short illness. 
ALICE KING. 


MONT ST. MICHEL. 


THOU risest like a vision from the waves, 
A weird-like form that fascinates the sight ; 
Time, like the ocean, haunts thy dismal caves, 
Dark with the misty shadows of the night. 


How strange thy various fortunes since the day 
When Michael, the Archangel guardian, showed 
His will to Aubert : that, without delay, 
Here he should build his tempest-swept abode. 


Ye Benedictines ! who from night till dawn 
Shrouded in thesé@ sepulchral caverns dwelt, 

What dreams of youth, what vanished hopes forlorn, 
By memory wakened, must your hearts have felt ! 


Kings, statesmen, monks have climbed thy rocky side ; 
Sinner and saint have sought thy stern repose ; 

Through thy dim cloisters shadowy spectres glide, 
Whose prayers unpitied from thy dungeons rose. 


A palace and a prison, both, thy walls have been : 
The minstrel’s song, the agony of pain, 

Banquet and wassail wild, thy walls have seen— 
Deep schemes of conquest laid, and foemen slain. 


Here, doleful sights, imprisoned in a cage, 
Eaten by rats, or killed by his own hand, 

The rash opponent of a monarch’s rage 
Fled from thy terrors to a happier land. 


How changed the scene ! no shadows rise to-day 
To dim the brightness, or to cause us weep ; 
Thy frowning walls with summer flowers are gay, 

And ocean’s waves rest peacefully asleep. 
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GERTRUDE. 


i NEVER see her, madam, without thinking of me first cousin, 

Sir Phelim O’Dowleston, of Castle Dowleroon, county Antrim. 
I daresay you have heard of him. Faith, he was a fine old fellow, 
Sir Phelim ; and it was at his house I met her. She’s a pretty woman 
now; but she has altered a power since then—grown paler and 
quieter than she was in those days, when she and Darrel Barnegat 
used to make the rooms ring with their fun and laughing.” 

‘She and who?” suddenly demanded Mrs. Colonel Power, with 
very unmajestic sharpness. She had not been condescending to 
listen to Major Ogilvie at all. She rarely deigned to notice him at 
any time, in fact; but his last words roused her. 

‘‘ Darrel Barnegat,” answered the major. “ Barnegat, of King’s 
Eagle ; and it’s a queer thing to me that it isn’t Barnegat, of King’s 
Eagle, who is here with her to-day, instead of that fire-eating Cuban.” 

“Oh!” ejaculated Mrs. Colonel Power. ‘‘ So she was engaged to 
him?” 

“ Me cousin, Sir Phelim,” the little old major was beginning, when 
his eye caught the expression of Mrs. Power’s countenance: or—to 
give her the full name that she insisted on being called, and that 
appeared on her cards— Mrs. Colonel Power. This expression 
checked him. The sharp face of that estimable but rigid widow was 
turned towards the unsuspecting object of discussion, and the black 
fan in the black-gloved hands was waving slowly, but ominously. 

The major stopped at once. It suddenly dawned upon his mind 
that he had made a trifling-blunder. He knew Mrs. Colonel Power 
and her sharp tongue of old; and, it may be added, was not one of 
her most fervent admirers. 

‘“‘Tt’s mischief she means,” was his inward comment; “and it’s 
mischief against that pretty, inoffensive Mrs. Yorke. She has never 
forgiven her for cutting-out Cordelia, the stiff-necked old hypocrite in 
petticoats ! ” 

The ominous waving of the black fan went on more swiftly. “ You 
were saying, I think, Major Ogilvie, that Mrs. Yorke was formerly 
engaged to a friend of your cousin, Sir Phelim,” continued Mrs. 
Colonel Power. 

“Qn me sowl, there’s Jernegan!” exclaimed the major, enthusias- 
tically. ‘“‘Jernegan, of Turftop. When did he come? I must 
speak to him. You'll excuse me, madam.” And, before Mrs, 
Colonel Power had time to give two waves to her fan, she found 
herself alone. 

It was rather exasperating to be so bereft of a choice bit of scandal, 
which might have been used hereafter to an advantage against that 
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woman, her pet animosity, pretty, retiring, well-behaved Mrs. Yorke. 
Nothing on earth would have so pleased the august relict of Colone) 
Power, as to find something to cavil at, to condemn, even to shu in 
poor Gertrude Yorke. As Major Ogilvie said, Mrs. Power had never 
forgiven her for her triumph over Cordelia. 

Cordelia Power, the eldest of three daughters, had inherited alt 
her mother’s graces of mind and person; and rumour said, that if 
Cordelia was not Mrs. Manuel Yorke, it was not Cordelia’s fault; 
and the fact was by no means to be attributed to a lack of industry 
on the part of that resplendent, but somewhat raw-boned maiden. 

Some years ago, Manuel Yorke, a wealthy planter in Cuba, had 
passed a season in London ; had been intimate with the late Colonel 
Power. Mrs. Power, a manceuvring mother, had tried to secure him 
for Cordelia ; but he did not bite. | Now again they had met here at 
Carlsbad ; Mr. Yorke had a pretty, gentle wife, and Cordelia was 
Cordelia yet. 

This was why Mrs. Power was so stony in her carriage toward, 
so cordially detested, the pretty Gertrude; she made the young wife 
her especial detestation among the summer flock of idlers and in- 
valids, considering it her special mission to crush her into humility,- 
with much frosty courtesy, and majestic waving of the stiff-jointed, 
but marvellously genteel, mourning fan. 

The hotel rooms were rather full this evening. There were several 
new arrivals ; but Gertrude Yorke had taken her place apart from the 
rest, as she often did. Just now, as she sat talking to her little boy, 
she looked so singularly youthful, that it seemed almost impossible 
to believe that she was the child’s mother. That she was an American, 
one could see at the first glance ; her delicate face, girlish figure, and 
black-lashed, agate-grey eyes, were the attributes of no other type; 
but she left the country years ago—when she was only fourteen. An 
aunt, moving in good society, and a woman fond of gaiety, adopted 
her. In due time she had married Manuel Yorke. Since then she 
and her husband had wandered from place to place, until the present 
summer, when, her health failing somewhat, they had lingered at 
Carlsbad. 

Notwithstanding the quietness of Mrs. Yorke’s life, and her retiring, 
gentle manners, she was made the subject of a great deal of comment. 
People, who found it their duty to be curious in such matters, were 
a trifle puzzled as to the state of her feelings towards her husband. 
You cannot need to be reminded what the gossip of such places is. 
Mr. Yorke was fond of his wife, too fond: he was jealous, nervous, 
and excitable; his fiery Cuban blood asserting itself strongly in the 
smallest traits of his character. Nothing was more probable, said 
the dinner-table, than that the girl was afraid of him; and nothing so 
probable, said the ladies’ drawing-room, as that the girl had given 
him cause for jealousy, and thence arose the occasional shade of sad- 
ness that touched her delicate young face. Accordingly, the best- 
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natured pitied her a little, and there were very few who did not agree 
in admiring her youthful beauty, and her tender care for the welfare 
of her child. Among the best-natured, the little old Irish major 
ranked first. He was persistently gallant, and persistently admiring ; 
he was continually “on duty” in her behalf, warding off gossip and 
interference ; and, in time, the girl grew grateful, and fond of him. 
She listened to his stories of Sir Phelim, of Castle Dowleroon, 
joined in his Dublin reminiscences, and encouraged her little boy’s 
childish confidence in him ; and, what delighted the major more than 
all else, she always relied upon him for advice and assistance if her 
husband chanced to be absent. So the major was not at all surprised 
this evening, during his conference with Jernegan, a few minutes after 
he left Mrs. Colonel Power, to hear the sweet voice speaking to him 
at his elbow. 

** Major, if you please 

Or, rather, it may be said, that he would not have been at all 
surprised, if, on this occasion, there had not been a strange alteration 
in the voice-——a strange, wild tremor, as if the speaker had been 
terrified. 

He turned round in an instant; and, turning, was stricken at once 
with anxious astonighment. Gertrude Yorke was slipping from the 
divan, upon which she had been seated, behind the major, and before 
he or anyone else could catch her, she lay on the floor in a dead faint. 

A sudden hurried movement around; and then some gentleman 
pushed fiercely past Major Ogilvie, raised the lady up, and placed 
her on the sofa cushions. At sight of him the major started in as- 
tonishment, and his countenance changed as he gave vent to an 
exclamation, 

“‘ Barnegat, by the sowl of me lady!” For, in moments of excite- 
ment, the major’s tongue was apt to be conspicuous, 

Mrs. Yorke was assisted to her room, and left to the care of the 
feminine body-guard, who made a general rush to the scene of action, 
ready to bustle, and sympathize, and assist, and prescribe after true 
female fashion. 

Major Ogilvie held aloof. In fact, he was not required at all just 
now. He seemed to be in a bewildered mood. He was grave and 
silent, and, when he wandered outside to enjoy the cool night air on 
the terrace, his manner was so changed, that one might have fancied 
him under the influence of an unexpected shock. 

Leaning against one of the terrace pillars, smoking a cigar, stood 
the man who had raised Mrs. Yorke. A tall man, with a pale, refined 
face. Major Ogilvie held out his hand, and spoke; some latent 
excitement or anxiety showing itself in his tone. 

“‘ By the powers, Barnegat !” he said, “‘ this is a bad move.” 

Barnegat—a handsome fellow, I repeat, this Barnegat—long, and 
shapely-limbed ; Barnegat stirred uneasily, and seemed to find it 
necessary to give himself time in which to recover his self-control. 


” 
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“TI did not know she was here,” he said, at length, speaking 
huskily. 

The major shook his head. 

‘‘ A bad move,” he repeated, ‘‘ if I am not mistaken.” 

“How mistaken?” demanded Mr. Barnegat, fiercely. ‘‘ What 
the deuce do you mean?” 

The major cast a cautious glance around him, and then laid a 
finger upon the other’s folded arms. 

“Am I mistaken in thinking it isn’t quite over?” he asked, in a 
low voice ; “the old boy-and-girl love scrape.” 

Barnegat laughed. ‘What a sentimental old woman you are, 
Ogilvie !” 

‘“‘T know what’s what,” nodded the simple-minded, good-hearted 
major; ‘and I know what she and you felt for one another. Have 
you forgotten it, and has she, or do you both remember it too well ? 
It looks like it, me boy; this fainting the minute she claps eyes on 
you. Be open and above-board with me, Barnegat : let me have the 
naked truth; for I make myself a sort of guardian to the girl while 
her husband’s away ; she is too pretty and young to be left to fight 
her own battles.” 

Barnegat’s cigar went whizzing out into the lopg grass, sent there 
by a desperate fling. The man’s eyes were filled with wretched fire, 
and he broke into a little groan, checked in its birth. 

‘*Tt’s not over with me,” he said; “it never will be over. I can 
say nothing about that, as to her. I don’t understand women who 
can play fast and loose with an honest man’s love. Women! I should 
say girls. What was she but a girl, a child of seventeen, when she 
led me on with her pretty whims at Dowleroon? What did she 
throw me off for? What had I done to deserve it >—to be jilted ? 
Tell me that, Ogilvie.” ; 

But the major, knowing nothing, could not tell it. 

‘When I thought she was loving me with all her heart, I heard of 
her marriage,” went on Barnegat, a pitiful touch of appeal in his 
changed tone. ‘ And—TI would like to ask what her husband has 
been doing to alter her so? Where have her pretty, bright, childish 
ways gone? I was watching her for an hour to-night, before I 
showed myself. She is as pale as a white rose, Ogilvie, and there’s a 
look in her eye that would never have been there if she had been 
my wife.” 

The little major’s hand was again laid upon his stalwart shoulder, 
with a touch as gentle as a woman’s. 

“Hush!” he said, kindly. ‘‘ This won’t do, me boy. It isn’t 
safe. Sure, I scarcely know what to say to ye: and I know nothing 
of the past. Mr. Yorke made her acquaintance after you went 
away—and they were married not so long after.” 

No response. 

“I’m thinking, Barnegat, that you had better, maybe, leave here 
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before her husband comes back. He went to Berlin a week or so 
ago.” 

“The devil take her husband!” broke out Barnegat, stung with 
wrath and jealousy. ‘I tell you I shall stay, now I havecome. Is 
Carlsbad not as free for me as for him? You are getting into your 
dotage, major.” 

“If you would but listen to reason 

‘‘ She shall tell me why she jilted me,” broke in Barnegat. ‘She 
must have had a reason ; women scarcely do such things without one. 
When our regiment was ordered away, and I went to bid her good- 
bye, she clung to me, and cried like a tender-hearted child on my 
arm? The next thing I heard was, that she was gone somewhere 
with that meddling old aunt of hers; gone without leaving me a 
word ; and here she is to-day, another man’s wife, and the mother 
of another man’s child; and the minute she sees me she faints dead 
at my feet. What does it all mean, I say?” his voice ringing out 
passionately. ‘‘ Z don’t know.” 

The major knew not what to say. He himself had always believed 
that some mystery must attach to the past: and he knew that it was 
worse than useless to contend against Darrel Barnegat in such a 
mood. He knew him of old; generous, impulsive, and truly Irish 
in his high spirit and lightness of heart ; but there had never yet been 
a Barnegat who was not a whirlwind when driven to desperation. In 
his good-natured anxiety for his favourite, the poor little major felt 
terribly nervous. Perhaps, odd though it may seem, his nervousness 
arose quite as much from an inward fear of Mrs. Power, as from 
weightier causes. Suppose this unreasonable, excitable Barnegat 
raised a commotion, and caused a scandal! What would not that 
mischief-making colonel’s widow make of it! 

‘“‘ For heaven’s sake, me boy,” he said, ‘‘listen to reason. Think 
of the poor girl, an’ think of the tabbies watching her. Did ye see 
the ould cormorant, with the black fan? If ye didn’t, just look 
out for her. She will be on the watch for you ; mark that.” 

Mr. Barnegat made no reply. Turning away, he went forth into 
the dusky night. 

On the following morning as Major Ogilvie was drinking his dose 
of the waters with the rest, he felt a light touch upon his arm, and, 
turning round, found the girl’s pretty, pale face, quite close to his 
shoulder. 

“Good morning,” she said, in a voice so pathetically sweet, that it 
thrilled him to the heart. ‘‘ Please to fill my glass for me, major.” 

She thanked him when he handed it to her, and, as she took it, he 
noticed that the shadow in her sad young eyes was deeper than ever, 
and that under the black lashes lay faint rings of purple. 

“T am glad that you are well enough to be out,” he ventured to 
say. 

‘Thank you,” she answered. ‘I am much better. -The rooms 
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must have been too warm, or—or I was not as well as usual, major,” 
slightly hesitating. ‘* Please do not alarm Mr. Yorke about it when 
he returns.” 

‘Of course not,” said the major, bending down to fill his glass 
again, and trying to speak with good-natured indifference. ‘Where 
would be the use of the frightening a man’s senses out of him for a 
bit of a faint?” But, thought the major to himself, other tongues 
will be busy, though mine is still. 

Mrs. Yorke said nothing more, and the major refilled his glass. 

While he drank the contents, she stood near the railing, looking 
away dreamily ; but, when he had finished, she spoke to him again. 

‘‘ May I walk back to the house with you?” she said; and then, 
all at once, the eyes she had uplifted to his, faltered, and filled with 
a pleading, desperate light. It seemed as if she knew he had read 
her heart ; that it was of no use dissembling. 

He put her arm within his in a fatherly way, as he would that of 
his own child, and they walked away; she holding to him with a 
curious strength in her slight, clinging hand. 

Out yonder, beyond the hearing of the drinking crowd, was a line 
of linden-trees, with rustic seats beneath their shade; and, feeling 
that she was trembling, he led her to one of these benches, and made 
her sit down. He stood before her then, to shield her from observa- 
tion, her pallor was so great, and the shrinking terror and grief in 
her large eyes so strong. Some movement that he made seemed to 
startle her. She misunderstood it. Stretching out her unsteady 
hands to him with the imploring gesture of a frightened child, he 
saw that she was in tears. 

“Oh, major,” she cried out, “‘ please stay with me !—don’t leave 
me! Stay with me as much as you can, until—until Mr. Yorke 
comes.” 

‘‘ Indeed, and isn’t me best pleasure to be with ye, me dear,” he 
returned, in a kind but light accent, as if he did not see her emotion, 
or know anything of the cause of her trouble. ‘And I wish the 
rooms were not so hot of an evening; I’ve been inconvenienced 
meself by it.” 

There was a great deal of tact about this rusty little major, de- 
spite his slight brogue, and his genuine Irish pride in his titled rela- 
tions. Mystified though he was, he would no more have asked her 
to explain the matter to him, than he would have struck her a blow. 
He believed that she and Mr. Barnegat, who was then a lieutenant, 
had deeply loved one another in the old days, and why she should 
have married another, and why she should be so sad, he knew not. 
Giving her his arm again, they promenaded in the quieter walks, 
until the soft morning air had swept away the traces of her tears, 
even if it could not bring the colour to her cheeks. 

Returning indoors, they encountered Mrs. Power coming forth : 
who professed much astonishment, and expressed it in her frosty 
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manner. Was it possible that Mrs. Yorke had so far recovered as to 
be able to walk out? She had observed that she left the hotel 
alone! Was it not somewhat indiscreet to venture out unattended, 
after so severe an indisposition? She had imagined Mrs. Yorke’s 
swoon had arisen from some serious cause. A number of guests 
were inquiring as to the state of her health; among the rest, a late 
arrival, a Mr. Barnegat. In fact, the gentleman who had been near 
her when she fainted, and who had been the first to assist her. 

Mrs. Yorke parried the concern in her gentle way, and escaped as 
soon as she could. What with it all, Mrs. Yorke would probably 
have kept her room, but that that would have excited even more 
comment, so she was seen about, here and there, as usual. 

It cost the major a great deal of diplomatic effort to keep off an 
encounter between her and Darrel Barnegat that morning; but 
somehow or other, by indefatigable industry, he managed to succeed. 
Not so in the afternoon. ‘The enemy was too much for him then. 
Seeing the two alone for a moment, Barnegat strode across the room 
deliberately, and with evident purpose. 

The major was as good as nobody then. Mrs. Yorke half rose 
from her chair, white as death. 

“Do not be afraid of me, Gertrude,” said Mr. Barnegat, with 
bitter sadness. ‘I don’t wish to harm you.” And, flinging him- 
self into a chair, he held out his hands to the little boy, who was 
clinging to his mother’s dress. 

‘“Won’t you come to me?” 

“Go to that gentleman, Eustace,” said Mrs. Yorke, faintly, and 
the child obeyed her. 

For a moment or so, Barnegat held him, looking down into his 
dark eyes with a working face. 

‘Your child is not like you,” he said. 

Gertrude turned her pallid face to the window, trembling. ‘“ He 
is like Mr. Yorke,” she answered. 

It seemed to the major that she was afraid of Barnegat ; afraid to 
trust herself to look at him, or to speak to him. Why should she 
be? 

It must have been her evident tremor which caused the silence. 
No one spoke: and the nervous shrinking in the girl’s eyes was 
almost pitiable. The little major grew restless under it, and was 
actually glad when Barnegat broke the pause. 

“I scarcely expected to see you downstairs to-day,” he said. 
‘* I was afraid that your indisposition might be a serious matter.” 

“No, it was nothing,” answered Mrs. Yorke quickly. “I often 
faint: I have not been strong for a year or two now.” And the 
flutter of swift-changing red and white on her cheek attested to the 
truth of her words—that she was not strong. 

Her very timidity held her farther aloof from Mr. Barnegat than 
any stern effort of will could have done. He could no more have 
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spoken out his passion of wrath and pain upon her, as perhaps he 
had meant in his anger to do, than he could have forced it upon a 
panting, frightened child. She shrank away from his gaze, clinging 
t> her child’s hand, as to a safeguard. Four years ago she had 
been a bright, fearless, happy young creature, every hour of whose 
existence seemed warm with the sunshine of youth. Surely there 
was something wrong, some mysterious cause, to work so great a 
change in her ? 

As he held to his place before her, chafing with the inward sense 
of injustice done to him; tortured by the love that still filled every 
crevice of his heart, Darrel Barnegat felt that his strong determina- 
tion, to read the riddle, was for the present thrown back upon him. 
He did not abandon it. 

But it was not to be read to-day, or to-morrow: no, nor for many 
days to come. On the morrow, when he had again approached and 
was exchanging a few commonplace words with her, he saw a swift 
change pass over her face: and she turned towards the door, as if 
moved by some slow, magnetic influence. There was no lighting 
up of the eyes, no glow of brightness; nothing but a touch of timid 
anxiety in her expression; and yet the moment that Barnegat 
caught sight of the lithe, slender, dark-faced man who was crossing 
the threshold, he was stricken with a fierce, jealous pang, knowing 
him to be her husband, as if by intuition. 

The new comer came forward to her with a quick step—a hurried, 
restless step, one might say. There was a restlessness in all his 
movements, in his eyes and in his thin, dark, eager face. 

He barely gave Major Ogilvie a greeting gesture, he simply glanced 
at Barnegat ; he kissed his child. All ina passing way, as it seemed, 
while he took possession of his wife. It was just as though he 
asserted his right of command to her before he spoke. 

*‘ Gertrude,” he said in a quick tone, ‘they tell me you have 
been ill.” 

“Not ill,” she answered. ‘TI felt a little faint an evening or two 
ago; the room was very hot.” 

“But I say you have been ill. I see it in your face.” 

‘*¢ Indeed no, Manuel.” 

‘Do not say no,” he cried, as he led her away. “It is not true, 
Gertrude. Come with me, my dear. Your eyes look as if you had 
shed tears. Why have you suffered? Tell me all.” 

The little major waited a minute, and then touched his friend 
on the shoulder. ‘‘ Let us walk outside,” he said, “and smoke a 
cigar.” And Barnegat followed him mechanically. 

Once in the open air, under the shade of the lindens, Barnegat’s 
passionate misery burst its bonds. He strode to and fro on the 
walk like a jealous, raging tiger. He did not know who was to 
blame for the past, but he felt a passionate hatred of the man who, 
it seemed, had rivalled him. He could have dealt him his death- 
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blow without a sting of conscience, though the whole of his after- 
life might have been filled with remorse for the deed. 

“‘ That is her lord and master, is it?” he said. ‘‘ By my faith, 
he is a despot! What right has such a fellow to a tender creature 
like that?” 

“‘ Now be easy,” cried the little major, soothingly. ‘You can’t 
alter what zs, Barnegat.” 

‘‘She’s afraid of him, I tell you! She’s - 

And, with that, Barnegat broke down. Flinging himself on a 
bench, he buried his face in his hands with a groan. 

‘Think how I would have worshipped her! think how I would 
have watched her, and cared for her delicate woman’s fancies! J 
leave her for a week! Not for an hour. She’s dying—be quiet, 
Ogilvie! It is my firm belief—and I now tell it you—that she is 
dying ; dying by inches—as women like her do die sometimes.” 

The major was discreetly silent. The ghost of such a thought 
had more than once flitted across his own kindly little brain. He 
had seen times when the pretty favourite had seemed so fair and 
spiritual, that he had wondered if so much fairness and transparency 
was exactly the right sort of thing, lovely as it was. The beautiful 
eyes had looked large, and bright, and worn, as if the wine of life 
had been too strong for the delicate frame. His august relative, Sir 
Phelim, had once praised her as the brightest and merriest of his 
many light-hearted guests; now she was the quietest little woman 
in the hotel. But he did not say this to Darrel Barnegat. He let 
him wear out his hopeless rage, without interfering with him, and 
then set on to calm and sooth him with no inconsiderable tact and 
delicacy. 

“Don’t let the world see it, me boy,” he said. ‘ You are cut 
up, Barnegat, but don’t let the world see it—for her sake ; for her 
sake. Think of the owld cats here with all their eyes open; and 
that widow Power has got hers the widest. Poor little soul, she 
has enough to bear. Keep a bold heart for her sake, Barnegat.” 

And, in saying this, the major touched the right chord. Barnegat 
pulled himself together and began to grow reasonable. 

When Gertrude Yorke met them again, she was on her husband’s 
arm, and many a day passed before they caught even a glimpse of her 
alone. He was at least attentive, this husband. It seemed that 
he scarcely ever left her side. It washer he cared for, not the child. 
Her lightest change of expression never escaped him; her slightest 
movement, action, wish, was responded to. He loved her deeply; 
that was plain enough; but it might have been that his constant 
vigilance wearied her, for she was quieter and more frail-looking 
than ever. Her mute submissiveness to his will was fairly touching. 
She obeyed his very glance. He was lord and master. 

And Mr. Barnegat faltered in his purpose—that of demanding of 
her an explanation of the mystery of the past. For one thing, he 
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could get no opportunity. From the time of her husband’s arrival, 
they exchanged no words with one another, nothing save the merest 
recognition of politeness. Even the major was thrown out of em- 
ployment, and left to himself, though the girl had always a smile 
and a gentle word for him. The people who noticed her most, 
began to comment on the sadness and languor of her pretty, pale 
face ; and at last, one evening, a burly German physician burst upon 
a group, who were thus commenting, with a single guttural sentence, 
which fell upon them like a thunderbolt : 

“Dot bretty woomans, mid her glear gomblexion?” he said. 
“Ach! Yes. She go into gonsumption.” And he said it with the 
air of a man to whom it was no new idea, but a commonplace 
fact. 

Barnegat was not one of the hearers of this, but the major was ; 
and when, afterwards, Gertrude came into the room, leaning as 
usual upon her husband’s arm, and looking, in her thin, cloud- 
like, white muslin, like a white flower, the major, regarding her 
attentively, felt his heart quicken its beating, while a strange sense 
of discomfort flashed through it. 

** Ye’ll have to take good care of her, me man, if ye’d keep her 
by ye,” he thought. 

All this time, the days passing on, Barnegat made no sign. A 
better feeling had come over him, and he respected the major’s 
words, “ For her sake ; for her sake.” One evening, when the major 
was in the linden walk, away from the lights and sounds indoors, 
Barnegat approached him. 

‘They are going away,” he said. 

‘*When?” asked the major. 

** To-morrow,” answered Barnegat. ‘‘ Well, it will be over then.” 

‘All the better for you,” said the major. ‘Better that there 
should be an end to it. What good is it doing ye? Wearing your 
life out, grieving for another man’s wife? It’s but little use there is 
in crying after spilt milk.” 

Barnegat turned away his haggard face. 

“It isn’t that,” he said doggedly, despite his misery. ‘“‘ It’s better 
that I shouldn’t be tormented with the sight of her, but I want to 
get an explanation. How do I know what she has been made to 
think of me, what it was that caused her to throw me off? I should 
like to know just so much, Ogilvie, and I—I cannot ask it.” 

There was a queer, old-fashioned rose-garden in the grounds of the 
hotel—a sweet, quaint rose-garden, rich with colour, and heavy with 
the perfume that floated above and around the hundred flower-laden 
bushes ; and it was to this place that Darrel Barnegat chanced to 
stroll, without any purpose, when he left Major Ogilvie standing alone 
under the row of lindens. 

It had been a rare treasure once, this patch of bloom and fragrance, 
but it had been somewhat neglected of late years, and the roses had 
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grown into a lovely thicket, stretching long, slender arms here and 
there, from bed to bed, and outbarring intruders with a profusion of 
sweet barricades. But there was still room for a ramble down the 
straight walks, and if Barnegat had any latent motives in seeking it, 
it was on account of its seclusion. 

But some one was there before him, it seemed, though at first he 
was not aware of any presence, other than his own. The fair moon- 
light made the place as bright as day, and, in turning the corner of 
an arch of tangled rose-vines, he came suddenly upon something 
white standing in the path; a woman in a floating white dress, and 
with a white face turned upwards to the cloudless night sky. 

“‘ Gertrude!” he cried out. 

She might have been a spirit. She looked like one as she turned 
slowly towards him, in the light night. Her thin dress might have 
been moon-lit roses. Her face was delicately colourless, her skin 
purely transparent. 

It was strange that she did not seem startled ; as perhaps, all things 
considered, she might have been. She looked at him a little won- 
deringly : for his presence had awakened her from a dream. 

** Pray do not think that I followed you,” he said. “I beg your 
pardon, Mrs. Yorke. I did not know you were here.” 

She made a faint, quiet gesture with her hand. 

‘* No, I did not think so,” she said, in a low, calm voice. “I see 
how it was—but I am glad you came. I have been wishing, praying, 
for this meeting, and I think it has not come about by chance.” 

The sight of her had so amazed him, and she looked so spiritual 
and unearthly, that he could not find words just at first to answer 
her. 

‘“‘T am glad you came,” she said again ; and her voice was so clear 
and sweet, in its mysteriously-sounding, half-wearied tone, that it 
seemed to float towards him with the perfume of the roses. ‘I 
have been wishing to speak to you,” she went on; “ wishing to tell 
you before we part—for we shall never see one another again— 
how it came about that I am Mr. Yorke’s wife instead of yours. 
I promised to be yours, you remember, when we were in Ireland.” 

“Yes,” he groaned. ‘‘Oh, my love—my love!” 

‘You remember that my aunt did not like you 

‘* No,” he interrupted with suppressed emotion ; “‘ she said I was 
only a beggarly lieutenant ; not rich enough for you.” 

“Do not blame her now, Darrel; she died long ago. It seems 
long to me, though it is not yet three years. It was she who took 
me away from you,” continued Mrs. Yorke ; “but she did not make 
your poverty the plea. She told me—you had not been gone a week 
—a terrible story of your loving another woman ; not a lady, but a 
woman good people do not speak of. 

‘“‘T did not know whether to believe her, but the tale was so circum- 
stantial, so apparently true. She had just discovered it, she said ; 
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she said the person had gone away with you. I did not quite believe 
her, Darrel, until you ceased writing to me. It was my love that made 
me weak and blind, I think; if I had not loved you so, I should 
have known how easy it was for her to play that poor, glaring, worn- 
out farce, and keep your letters back.” 

‘¢ And she did that !” flared Barnegat. 

‘*‘ That is not all. I might have fought against that ; have waited 
patiently until you came back, and asked yourself whether or not it 
was true. Later we sawa paragraph in the Z7mes about a skirmish 
in which you had fought and died. Died, Darrel!” And Mrs. 
Yorke swayed a little, and caught hold of the trunk of a tree. 

“Oh, merciful heavens!” ejaculated Barnegat—but he said no 
other word. 

It flashed across his mind so plainly now. He remembered the 
blunder, had laughed at it a thousand times, and yet had never 
thought that it might float to her, as it had floated to other people. Oh, 
careless man that he had been! light, reckless man !—to fling away 
from his unsteady hand a cup so full of peace and love. 

“‘ Until the evening that you came into the hotel salon, I did not 
know you were alive,” went on Mrs. Yorke. “It was that that 
frightened me and caused me to faint. Since then I have been a 
little frightened at your looks, Darrel, especially since my husband 
came: I thought you wanted to pick a quarrel with him.” 

** As I did,” acknowledged Mr. Barnegat. ‘‘ As I should have 
done but for—for your sake, and for Ogilvie. You cannot tell me 
that you are happy with him.” 

A faint colour stole to her face—he could see it in the moonlight. 
** As happy as—as—I can be with anyone now. He is very kind 
to me.” 

“Too kind,” muttered Barnegat : ‘‘ he leaves you no will of your 
own. He is imperious, impetuous, exacting. Your husband ought 
to have been one to take the tenderest care of you.” 

“* He does take it ; he tries to make me happy—and oh, he loves 
me greatly. But I am always weary, Darrel; I am sick, fading, 
drifting out of life.” 

“Don’t say so!” he groaned. 

“Look at my face,” she said, turning it into the brighter light. 
“‘ Look at my hand,” and she held up to him the slender, immaterial 
hand that looked almost that of a spirit, so bloodless and transparent. 
“TI am dying, Darrel.” 

Darrel Barnegat did not answer. Had not the same conviction 
struck himself ? 

“My husband does not believe me,” she continued ; “ but it is 
true. Iam sure that I cannot be mistaken. And I should be glad 
to die, but for leaving my dear little boy. God knows what is best.” 

“He does not believe it?” repeated Barnegat mechanically. 

‘“No, he does not. He says it was this cold northern climate 
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last winter that took my strength from me and made me ill: and he 
is going to carry me away to Cuba; he thinks I shall get all right 
there. But I know better, Darrel. And I wanted to tell you the 
truth of the past before I leave—which will be to-morrow. I did 
not like you to think of me as false and heartless all the rest of your 
life.” 

‘And now hear me, Gertrude,” he broke forth, like a man 
awakening from a reverie. ‘‘I never had any thought of another 
woman save you. When I left Dublin I left it alone, nothing 
accompanying me but my thoughts of you. I have never ceased to 
love you; I love you still, Even as I now stand talking to you, 
looking at you, my heart is aching with its bitter pain. Your aunt 
called me poor; and I had quite enough private property then, as 
you knew, and she knew, to render us comfortable; and since then 
I have come into a large fortune through my eldest brother’s death. 
I would have made you happier than 4e makes you, Gertrude. As . 
my wife you might have been blooming now, with roses on your 
cheeks.” 

“Fate has been against us,” she murmured, the hot tears trickling 
down her face; “‘and fate sways us all in spite of our own will. It 
was surely fate that brought you to Carlsbad now; it was fate that 
tempted me out here alone to-night while my husband is entertaining 
two South American friends, who are passing through the place, to 
dinner in private. I did not think of meeting you when I came 
out—the moonlight was so lovely, the night so balmy, that it tempted 
me. And now that I have seen you, Darrel, that I have spoken 
what was in my heart to speak, we will say good-bye.” 

* Good-bye!” he reiterated, as she held out to him the attenuated 
hand whose touch was as the touch of a pitying spirit. ‘Only 
‘ good-bye ’ after all these years of hopelessness! Only to meet 
and say good-bye, Gertrude!” 

‘“‘ The suffering is mine, too,” she whispered. ‘ Life has been so 
hard to me that I am thankful even for this parting. A little while 
ago I never thought to be able to say it to you. Good-bye for ever, 
Darrel; and God be with you !” 

Her slender hand slipped itself out of his grasp, and she passed 
with a swift step towards the hotel. Darrel Barnegat sank down 
upon the nearest bench, and hid his face upon its arm. 

In the breakfast-room the next morning, Mrs. Yorke’s place was 
empty. She did not feel well enough to come down, it was under- 
stood ; and in the afternoon her husband took her away. The idlers 
in the hotel whiled away half an hour watching the departure. Two 
carriages full, Mr. and Mrs. Yorke in one; the maids and the 
child in the other; Mr. Yorke’s man-servant and a courier in at- 
tendance. She had married wealth, at any rate, if she had not 
married happiness. 

Darrel Barnegat was left: left to wear out his passionate regrets 
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through the weary summer days. He stayed on at Carlsbad: there 
was a bitter comfort in the thought that she had borne some of her 
pain there. Only the little major understood Mr. Barnegat’s silence, 
and the heavy cloud that just now seemed to hang over his life. As 
to Major Ogilvie, three-parts of his occupation seemed to have gone 
out with the departure of Mrs. Yorke. 

News reached them the following year in the shape of an advertise- 
ment in the death-column of the Zimes, sent over by telegram from 
Cuba to be inserted. It chanced that Mr. Barnegat and the major 
were breakfasting together in London when they read it :— 

“On the roth of April, at Matanzas, Cuba, Gertrude, the beloved 
wife of Manuel Yorke.” 


NARCISSE. 


A Reminiscence of Paris. 


Au, Narcisse ! my Paris cousin, he was very nice to meet, 
Strolling thro’ the Trocadéro, in that cloudless August weather, 

Twisting curly black moustaches in his primrose fingers neat, 
Bowing, smiling, complimenting, gracefully and all together ! 


New relations out of England—Jack and Nelly, Tim and I ; 
With old Aunt Matilda’s money, wild to see the Exhibition— 
Poor old lady! we had never known her till she came to die ; 
So we could not mourn her deeply when she bettered our condition. 


There’s a scent of fleurs d’oranger and a taste of cherry ice, 
And a glimmer of white waistcoat, and a distant waltz’s tinkle, 
That would bring Narcisse before my mental vision in a trice, 
Tho’ I had lost count of all things else, for years, like Rip Van Winkle 


There was nothing that he would not show us, teach us, have us see: 
Even if we kept him waiting, never dull, or cross, or tired. 

Posed before the salon mirror, who so debonnair as he, 
Knowing that all Art and Nature centred there to be admired ! 


Tim has gone to Afghanistan, foremost in the Khyber Pass ; 
Jack had got his London parish to return to in September ; 
Nell and I—well, we have little time to spend before the glass ; 

For our holiday is over—but a pleasure to remember. 


Only Narcisse, prince ot dandies—I believe that still he stands 
Where we left him on that morning when he saw us to the station, 
From the salle d’attente he waved his kind adieux with primrose hands ; 
Then we saw him turn contented to the mirror’s contemplation. 


G. B. STUART. 
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A WILFUL WOMAN. 


‘“¢ TF you don’t take compassion on such a devoted lover, and one 

who is so good and worthy of you as Mr. Crichton, all I 
can say is ¢his,” said Mrs. Hinxman, with much emphasis, as if she 
were leading up to a crushing crisis, “‘I shall have no patience 
with you, and shall think you are acting very foolishly.” 

The person addressed gave a little laugh, which sounded uncon- 
vinced, although for the last half-hour she had been assailed by 
arguments on the above subject, some a good deal off the line of 
application, others undeniably true. 

‘“‘ Yes, you may laugh,” said Mrs. Hinxman, resuming the charge 
after a moment’s pause, “ but I can tell you one thing: this life you 
are leading is by no means improving. I do not say it has hurt you 
yet, although goodness knows the heads of many would have been 
turned by all the admiration and running after you have had. But 
what is to become of it all? that is what I look to. It cannot last 
for ever, and it will be a wonder if you are not spoilt for a married 
life, or a single one either, soon. Now, as Mr. Crichton’s wife——” 

‘It has not been proved yet that Mr. Crichton desires at all to have 
me in that capacity,” said Miss Graham, with another little laugh. 
‘¢ And if it were, my own inclination goes for something in the matter, 
I suppose.” 

‘Your own inclination ought to be for what is good for you,” said 
Mrs, Hinxman, sententiously. 

‘¢ Sarsaparilla ? Brimstone and treacle ? What is it you give your 
children in the spring, Emily, especially the naughty ones?” 

‘Yes, that is just what you are like—a very naughty child, and 
you ought to know better at your age. And so I hope you will,” 
concluded Mrs. Hinxman, shaking her head at her friend, as she 
rose from her writing-table. 

Friends tried and true they were, since their schoolfellow days 
some dozen years ago. Mrs. Hinxman had soon married and settled 
down to household cares and periodical babies. Alberta Graham, 
beautiful, clever, and attractive in all ways, had, on the contrary, taken 
her full pleasure out of life, and now at thirty was better looking 
than she had been at twenty, and, what was to be expected, con- 
siderably more wilful: Like the Lady of the Lea, she had objected 
to the thraldom of marriage, although, like that ill-fated dame, she 
had had almost unnumbered suitors. Whether her heart had been 
always as untouched as had appeared it would be impertinent here 
to enquire, since the matter has nothing to do with the present history. 
If one might hazard a conjecture, it probably had zof, being warm 
. by nature, however much kept in check by strength of will. 
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About a month ago she had come on a visit to her friend Emily 
Hinxman, who lived in a pretty country house in the heart of rural 
solitudes in the West of England. Welsh hills formed the horizon 
at one side, but here the land was rather flat than otherwise, with 
billowy mounds rising here and there, and long lawns and meadows 
that now were green with May’s own sweet greenery. The many 
intersecting lanes and dells and hedges were white with blossom, and 
feathery with bloom, and “fair, quiet, and sweet rest” seemed 
capable of being found here, if anywhere on earth. Mr. Hinxman 
was not a particularly rich man, but he hunted, shot, fished, coursed, 
and farmed at their various seasons, and was calmly contented with 
his good little wife and pretty children ; and what can country gentle- 
man want more? In good truth, he envied no man living, and, if he 
did not rave at his good fortune, did perhaps a wiser thing in enjoy- 
ing it practically, without too much endangering thought as to its 
component parts. 

For Fidus Achates he had a near neighbour, no other than the 
Mr. Crichton so much recommended to Miss Graham by her friend 
Emily. Mr. Crichton’s house was larger than Mr. Hinxman’s, his 
property more extensive, and his income more desirable; and Mrs. 
Hinxman had not been wrong in praising him, or in taking his inten- 
tions for granted. Her only error in the matter lay in supposing that 
Nature, who never mistakes our capabilities, had intended her for a 
matchmaker. With a very truthful turn of character, vehement 
sincerity of manner that bordered upon bluntness, and a disregard of 
caution and tact that would have been the despair of a diplomatist, 
she yet had entered without misgiving on this her maiden field of 
action. Moreover, her warm little heart being much interested in 
the result, she was nowa good deal heated and discomfited that 
Alberta could not be brought to own the right amount of interest in 
the much-praised Mr. Crichton. Alas! it was with this very much- 
praise Mrs, Hinxman had defeated her own ends, Had she been 
endowed in the smallest degree with penetration of character, she 
must have seen that to urge Alberta to the match, to praise and 
be for ever bringing up Mr. Crichton’s virtues, to throw the pair to- 
gether too obviously, and point out the advantages of the union in 
every moment of privacy, was precisely the way to set her wilful friend 
against it. Happily, however, it had not shaken the friends in their 
affection for each other. 

As Mrs. Hinxman prepared to leave the room, she said: “ There! 
I shall leave you now to meditate on my good advice,” and Miss 
Graham, rising too, opened a glass door leading out on to a balcony. 

The morning sun had kissed and warmed it, leaving it happy for 
the day, although steeped in shadow; and Alberta, looking out from 
it into the fair sunshine dappling all the country-side spread wide 
before her eyes, took in the blent perfume of aromatic leaf and 
sweet flower with half-unconscious appreciation, Mr. Crichton had 
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walked over to breakfast with them on the plea of a matter to talk over 
with Mr. Hinxman, which would have kept a month without injury 
to any living mortal, and now the pair were together in some of their 
usual haunts about the place. 

Alberta sat down in the balcony, doing for once exactly as her 
friend had advised her—thinking over her advice. There had been 
some truth in it, beyond a doubt. Conscience, on being appealed to, 
replied to Alberta that it was possible even she was getting a little 
spoilt by the life she was leading—a little too dependent on the 
homage and flattery, what though she might laugh at them; a little - 
too confident of her conquests, a little too callous towards the hearts 
she made to suffer. She had honestly tried to steer clear of these 
shoals, but too much prosperity and pleasure are not less dangerous 
now than Aischylus esteemed them in his day. Then this quiet, 
settled life, so full of its own calm duties, giving leisure to cultivate 
the best and noblest part of the natures alike of men and women, 
had grown upon Alberta more than she had been prepared for. 
The very mountains on the horizon had become dear, and the 
country had something of briery wildness and sweet freedom about 
it that her own home, situated in one of the trim flower-garden 
counties, seemed to lack. 

But did she care for Mr. Crichton? That was the very thing she 
had been asking herself for days without getting any settled answer. 
‘‘ And if I loved him I should not be in doubt,” said Alberta to 
herself. 

What she did know was that she did not want to love him. It 
would be so ridiculous, such a tame ending toa career that had 
really had brilliancy and prestige about it—a bucolic wooing! love 
among the buttercups!. Why, her father had said to her almost with 
his parting kiss, “‘ Now, of course, that neighbour of Hinxman’s will 
fall in love with you, and I daresay we shall have you settling down 
after all as an Arcadian shepherdess!” And she would so like to go 
back and say to him: “Here I am! no Arcadian shepherdess after 
all—only your own old torment back again !” 

Then Emily had, of course, shown every card in her hand the 
very first evening of Alberta’s arrival, and Mr. Crichton, although 
really unconscious of the plot, had followed her lead from the 
beginning. It would be so dreadfully prosaic to fall in like a raw 
schoolgirl to such palpable scheming, and say a ready “Yes” to the 
first “Will you?” Alberta felt inclined to be as provokingly 
impracticable as the horse that stands still until the groom is close 
to him, only to show him, at the last moment, a clean pair of heels 
as he puts the field again between them. 

Well, if she did not love him, that was the easy course to pursue 
and disappoint them all. If, on the other hand, she dd love him, 
she could quite fancy, like one who finds freedom in restraint and 
liberty in law, how the tame ending might unfold a piquancy and 
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grace passing the romance of novel-writer or poet. She sat dreaming of 
it for a few moments, looking at the May wilderness before her with a 
strange feeling at her heart, and then she thought, what if she ever 
came to deem those mountain barriers prison walls? if the quiet 
country life became commonplace and dull? and if she had not 
enough love for Mr. Crichton to sustain her through the 365 break- 
fasts to be faced together yearly, which some one warns us to bear in 
mind in our ideal views of matrimony ? 

The glass door suddenly opened, and Mr. Crichton, himself, with 
his mission written on his face, asked permission to join her on the 
balcony. If Mr. Crichton’s face betrayed his mission, he had come 
there quite prepared to follow up the mute appeal by word of mouth. 
‘Emily has sent him on purpose,” thought Alberta, but she was 
wrong, for he had himself espied her from afar and closed with the 
opportunity there and then. They were quite and undeniably alone, 
all except a doll left by one of the children in a corner of the balcony, 
who stared at them in unblinking astonishment. He went to the 
point at once with a directness that made Alberta’s fencing somewhat 
difficult, and with the eloquence which a manly nature thoroughly in 
earnest seldom fails to find. 

He was some ten years older than Alberta, and nothing very 
wonderful perhaps—neither tall as a dragoon, hahdsome as Apollo, 
nor witty as Horatius Flaccus. But any physiognomist would have 
said at a glance his face was a good one, the eye and smile most 
notably so, and one might well believe that to the woman who loved 
him he would be, in life or death, worthy of her devotion. Something 
of this was in Alberta’s mind, but was she the woman to whom Mr. 
Crichton would be all in all? It was very important. to be sure of 
that. 

He was saying, ‘“‘ This cannot be a surprise to you, for I have let 
you see my intentions plainly, and Mrs. Hinxman too.” 

“*T do not say it is wholly a surprise,” said Alberta, who had been 
zigzagging, so to speak, in her replies: as soon as she neared one 
dangerous extreme, rushing off in the opposite direction, and then 
da capo. A word of:contradiction even from the doll, if it could 
have spoken, might have made acceptance easy and attractive ; 
without it, it was flat and tame; besides, was she not in doubt 
whether she loved him? She grew petulant from her uncertainty. 

‘“‘ Then surely you can give me an answer,” said he; “there can 
be no difficulty in that.” 

‘None, of course,” replied Alberta hastily, ‘‘and one thing it is my 
right to say—I wil/ not be bothered and worried and persecuted 
about a thing that is entirely my own concern.” 

‘Never by me,” said Mr. Crichton, the smile of a moment ago 
changing to sudden gravity, “if I am to understand that you look 
upon my attentions in that light. I love you far too well to give you 
a moment’s pain. Do you mean that ¢/at is your answer ?” 
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Now Alberta’s petulance had been, in reality, against Emily and 
her own indecision, but, like a pawn at chess, she could not go back. 
Since, with a man’s dense stupidity, he had chosen to suggest her 
answer, he should even have it so. 

“ Yes, that is my answer,” said Alberta, with unnecessary vehemence, 
‘and I particularly beg I may hear no more upon the subject.” 

‘* That you shall not, be sure. God help me to bear this as best 
I may!” 

There was something so simple and manly in the words, so 
earnest in the tone and the look he gave her, that the coldest heart 
might have been stirred. At this joyful moment the luncheon-bell 
clanged out, and Mrs. Hinxman, opening the glass door, exclaimed : 

‘Oh, here you are still. Come along, if you are ready.” Thereby 
giving fresh evidence of her fitness for matchmaking. 

The governess and children, with Mr. Hinxman, awaited them in 
the dining-room, and the meal was got through with the usual amount 
of conversation. Not that Alberta helped it much—a dangerous 
inclination to cry seemed to threaten her accustomed self-possession, 
but she had nothing to complain of in Mr. Crichton. He covered 
her silence, and brought the children to the surface of the talk, an 
infallibly successful ruse where parents are concerned. Then, with 
an easy transition from the subject of toys: 

‘“‘ That’s right,” said he, “you have spoken just in time—tam- 
bourine, gun, doll, drum, and toffy. Iam going up to London this 
very afternoon. Has anyone else got commissions for me?” 

An exclamation of surprise from Mr. Hinxman, who kept discreetly 
out of plots and domestic asides ; a reproachful glance from Emily 
to Alberta. But Mr. Crichton was equal to the occasion, and had 
reasons ready made for change of plans, or aught besides, Only, as 
he held the door open for the ladies to pass out, in wishing good-bye 
to Alberta, he laid a certain grave emphasis on the parting word, that 
conveyed to her ear, as it was intended, something more than what is 
usually meant. Emily followed the schoolroom party to give some 
afternoon orders, and Alberta strayed back to her balcony alone. 
The doll was still seated in the corner with arms straight down and 
head thrown back, smiling insanely, probably at her own good fortune 
in being a doll, and not a suffering mortal. Alberta sat down, look- 
ing at the calm beauty of lawn and field, at the rugged mountain 
range, and at the smoke rising above the trees from the chimneys of 
Crichton Court. Its park boundary came close to the Hinxmans’ 
lawn, across which an oft-trodden path wound from the house down 
to a ha-ha, and from the road concealed therein you entered Mr. 
Crichton’s grounds. Nothing could be more peacefully fair than the 
scene, and nothing broke the stillness of it except the bees among 
flower-beds below, and the more distant cries of the lambs playing 
in frolicsome companies upon the lower lawn. 

If she did not love him, she could remember it all as a picture of 
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idyllic beauty, where a Corydon and Phyllis might well make love, 
and woo, and wed, and where Mr. Crichton would doubtless 
soon forget the disappointment of to-day. If, on the other hand, 
she did love him, that scene might rise up and haunt her some day. 
Presently Mr. Crichton appeared, making his way through the 
walks past the flower-beds and croquet-ground to that path across 
the lawns. He walked on steadily, not once looking back to the 
house he had left, with head erect, but with a slower step, for all 


‘that, than when he had come that way in the morning. Alberta 


looked after him spell-bound. The lawn sloped; he would soon be 
out of sight; the ha-ha was reached, and the master of Crichton 
Court turned off and vanished from view as he returned to his 
solitary home. 

And then she was gwéfe sure that she loved him. 


II. 
Ir was just a year later. Alberta, with her parents, had been 
staying in this same county, when she got a letter from Mrs. 
Hinxman asking her to spare her a few days, if no more, on her way 
up to London. 

‘‘There are, of course, few attractions to tempt you,” said the 
letter; “‘and in one /ine, at least, you despised what I once pro- 
vided ; but you know how welcome you are to all of us,” and so 
on. Then: “I am such a wretched correspondent, otherwise I 
should have told you about our Militia Ball, which was so good. 
Little Jessie Bulteel came out at it, and looked so pretty. Mr. 
Crichton said she was quite the belle of the room, and I am going 
to have her to stay with me next month, zz hopes. I tell you this, 
for Iam sure you liked Mr. Crichton well enough to be glad he 
should be provided with such a good little wife as I have a private 
idea that Jessie would make him.” 

Alberta did not look back with pleasure on the year that was 
gone. A London season, and a constant round of visits and 
pleasuring during the winter, had found and left her bright and 
happy many a year before. Although her life’s programme read 
somewhat a frivolous one, Alberta was no idle butterfly, and, above 
all, she had not led that exhaustive chase after matrimony which 
leaves so many shattered and spent before their time. She valued 
the solids of life as well as its sweets. Her lot had been a pros- 
perous one; but, in the face of poetical justice, it need not follow 
of necessity that one carries a cold and selfish heart even along an 
o’er-smooth way. It had come, however, now to pass, that all 
through this year Alberta had failed to gather much enjoyment 
from any of the old sources, A regret, a contrition, an insatiable 
yearning for a certain idyllic and ideal country-side, haunted her, 
and spoiled everything besides. And now that Emily’s letter had 
come, Alberta could not resist it. 
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She must go. Mr. Crichton might or might not be in love 
with Jessie Bulteel’s silly little face. She, Alberta, was going to 
stay for these few days with Emily, not with Mr. Crichton—to try 
and lay the memory of that Beulah land, and look that mistake of 
hers, of which she was well aware, fairly in the face, and accept its 
consequences. And so she went. 

She had only a few days to spare, so it was fortunate that, after a 
late spring, warm weather had suddenly set in, and the familiar 
scene wore as fair a smile upon its face as the one Alberta ‘ad left 
there just a year ago. Mr. Crichton was at home, and the second 
day after Alberta’s coming saw him emerging from the ha-ha and 
coming up to the house on one of his usual visits. He had not 
chosen to break through his customary habits, and so the inevitable 
meeting took place. If there was something of constraint between 
them as they shook hands and described the weather to one another, 
it was scarcely enough to attract attention. Mr. Crichton was 
studiously friendly in the few remarks he addressed to Alberta; but 
how few they were no one knew better than she, nor why he made 
them so. He had strictly obeyed her somewhat vehement com- 
mands to be left in peace, and no doubt considered it necessary 
to carry them out, even in this minute particular. 

‘‘ What a pity it should all be at an end,” said Emily to herself, 
‘when they would have suited so well; but Alberta never will listen 
to anyone’s advice without she fancies it herself.” Which was more 
true than grammatically phrased—Mrs. Hinxman having picked up 
this mode of expression from her head nurse. 

The next day passed on, and then came the last evening, and a 
very beautiful one it was, making Alberta’s heart ache at the thought 
of leaving on the morrow, although she had inwardly known but 
little peace or satisfaction throughout the visit. Mr. Crichton had 
come over to dinner, and they were not allowed to sit long after it, 
for the children had been promised to go and see “ the peat-field 
burning,” and were gathered in an impatient little troop on the 
gravel outside, one or other appearing at door or window now and 
then, with “ Ar’n’t you just coming, pappy ? You’ve been such a 
long time at your dinner !” 

Towards the left of the Hinxmans’ house the ground began 
rising on its way to the mountains, and across a couple of meadows 
you came to a sloping field, shaded on one side by trees, where the 
peat was burning. They all went along merrily; the children, in 
full zest of contentment after their long waiting, wheeled and fluttered 
round the elders like a little flock of pigeons. Emily and Alberta 
had red shawls on over their evening dresses, and a basket with work 
and novels to read, if they preferred sitting down by-and-by. It was 
an exquisite evening, balmy and fresh, and the smell of the peat, 
mingling with the sweet air, was something to call forth panegyrics 
every moment. The labourers in the field, too—mostly women— 
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seemed so good-tempered and pleased to see them, working at the 
firing and turning the peat with none the less vigour for being under 
the master’s eye. 

The children were in ecstasies ; now venturing on daring contact 
with the burning peat, now running screaming away in pretended 
fright, and chasing each other in and out of the heated clods of 
grass and earth. Emily had accepted Mr. Crichton’s arm to ascend 
the side of the rugged field, skirting its hedge. Mr. Hinxman took 
Alberta round about among the peat, now talking to the workpeople, 
now explaining to her how the weather had been too damp to do 
this burning sooner, and how the field would now be in prime con- 
dition for the autumn setting of corn. They were generally pleasant 
companions to each other, but to-night Alberta’s heart was “ throbbing 
with the May,” and in secret she gave only a kind of sick man’s 
attention to his farming plans. 

Presently they rejoined the others, and stood admiring the pretty 
scene and the beauty of the evening. Now and then they played 
with the children, now and then strolled round the field, for the dew 
was falling too thickly under the trees for the projected seats and 
novels. The smell of the peat was delicious. As the shades 
deepened, the fires came out brighter; sparks and flames now 
burning steadily, now running round a fresh piece of peat, or rising 
in the air. The whole field was a network of bright edges, sparkling 
and darting like fire-flies, and full of mystery and romance. They 
were all getting childish and merry, and the children were half 
beside themselves with the fascination and adventure of it all. 
Something of last year’s cordiality flashed out again between Mr. 
Crichton and Alberta in the unguarded gaiety of the moment. It 
was much too delightful to be left, but the night was drawing on, 
and after repeated reprieves, the children, hot and excited, were 
collected together, and the homeward journey began. 

In returning, the gentlemen running races and playing with the 
still excited children, Emily and Alberta fell behind, and reached the 
hall-door alone, when they found their basket had been left behind. 
Nothing would do for Alberta but to fetch it herself; she said she 
had wanted all along to see that field again, and forbidding Emily to 
say where she had gone, she was off round the corner of the house. 
It was not far to go: only a short cut across two fields, and the gate 
was reached. Alberta had come so fast she was fain to stop and 
rest half-way up the ascent, looking once again at that fascinating 
scene around, and surprised to see how the moonlight, which had 
been so shadowy a while ago, steeped the country now in a perfect 
bath of light... Presently she became aware that one of the gentle- 
men had followed her. She stood in the dark end of the field 
under the trees, from behind which the moon sent tongues and 
shafts and trembling mysteries of light across the shadow. Her 
white dress, however, betrayed her, and, much to her annoyance, lest 
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she should have been supposed to foresee this consequence of her 
coming, Mr. Crichton in a few steps was at her side. 

*‘T am so sorry you should have taken the trouble to come,” she 
said. ‘I begged Emily not to say I had come to fetch it.” 

‘‘ Has something been forgotten? I have not spoken to Mrs. 
Hinxman since, but seeing you return to the field in a hurry, I thought 
you had lost something, and that I might be of use.” 

‘Thank you; it is the basket; but I know exactly where to find 
it.” They went a few steps farther on and found it duly awaiting 
them in all innocence in the hedge. Mr. Crichton took it up, and 
they turned their steps homeward almost in silence, Alberta walking 
very fast. Once she gave a little slip, but recovered herself. 

‘‘ The ground is very slippery with the dew. Won't you take my 
arm?” said Mr. Crichton. 

‘‘No, thank you; I shall do very well,” said Alberta, slipping 
again in proof of it. 

“Is there any occasion to go quite so fast?” he asked; “ the 
night alone deserves some notice. One could rarely see a 
finer.” 

‘“‘No,” admitted Alberta, as they stopped still under the trees, 
“in moonlight, shine, and shade,” to look at it. The fairies 
were busy at their revels, no doubt, if one could but have seen them. 
The peat fires smouldered a little. All the open country was 
spiritualised by moonlight; dew and enchantment were everywhere. 
Alberta and Mr. Crichton resumed their walk after a few vague com- 
monplaces of admiration; now in silence, now with a constrained 
word or two that showed that silence noticed. Then Mr. Crichton 
said, rather abruptly : 

“You are going away to-morrow, and if I were a wise man I 
should be glad of it. That I suppose I am not, for I am too sorry 
to bear it quite in silence, or: admire this moonlight, or enjoy the 
present as I might, for thinking how soon it is to end.” 

“I do not see why my going should make any difference,” said 
Alberta. 

** Possibly not,” he answered. ‘ Possibly you do not understand, 
either, how a man can get to care for a woman so that he cares for 
little else besides. Forgive me, however, for saying this. I have no 
right to trouble you. I have not forgotten the commands you laid 
on me to leave this subject alone. If it had not been for them, I 
should have much to say to-night—but no doubt you wished them 
obeyed ? ” 

** Of course I did,” answered Alberta. 

‘* And you wish it still ?” 

6c I do.” 

“Then that is enough for me,” said Mr. Crichton, with such a 
depth of sadness in his voice as he held the gate of the peat-field 
open for her to pass, that the painful contrast to his merriment with 
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the children so short a while ago was more than a warm but wilful 
heart beside him could stand. 

“But,” began Alberta, and then stopped short, with her face 
in the moonlight grown suddenly as hot as the peat brands. 

‘*‘ But what ?” said Mr. Crichton, gravely, for there had been a few 
minutes’ silence, and his thoughts had been full of gloom. 

“ But,” repeated Alberta, with a ripple of laughter somewhere in 
her voice, “‘ supposing there had been no commands, what was it you 
would have said ?” 

“Ts that a fair question ?” he asked, halting and looking at her in 
a mixture of surprise and doubt. 

“Quite fair,” said Alberta, looking anywhere but at him. 

‘“‘ Then I should have asked you once more to be my wife, and to 
give me love for love, if in ever so small a degree. Your answer, 
if you please, Miss Graham?” concluded Mr. Crichton, a smile 
upon his own lips now. 

“As you like it, then,” said Alberta, steadily, for she knew her 
own mind and his well at last. And with a fervent ‘‘ God bless you 
for that!” Mr. Crichton drew her closer to his side. 

Perhaps the moon had never smiled upon a happier pair of lovers 
since the days when Lorenzo and Jessica paced the avenue at 
Belmont and bandied similes. 

*‘T never was so glad of anything in all my life,” said Mrs. 
Hinxman, when Mr. Crichton presented his promised bride to her 
about half an hour later. ‘‘ Although, why Alberta could not have 
married you, as I wanted her to, a year ago, is just like her contrary 
way of doing things. And now,” laughing, “ thinking it was all over 
between you, I asked little Jessie Bulteel here, and had quite made 
up my mind you would fall in love with one another, and my fun 
is all spoilt !” 

‘Pray let her come,” said Mr. Crichton. ‘ Hearing of it, I too 
have asked my young nephew to visit me, for I thought they fancied 
each other at that Militia Ball. Sheseemed a nice pliant little thing; 
but for myself, you see, I like the perverse, provoking, wilful woman 
best,” 

















THE WHITTAKERS GHOST. 


HE following ghost story has been told me, word for word, by 
an eye-witness, and is authenticated by persons of recognized 
position. G. B. S. 


My name is Anna Ducane, and I had two sisters, Heléne and 
Louise. About twenty years ago we lived with our parents on our 
Canadian farm in the neighbourhood of Montreal, that is to say, 
within about thirty miles of that city. Our life was a very quiet, 
uneventful one. From time to time we visited among our neighbours 
in the country, or spent a few days, shopping and sight-seeing, ‘‘ in 
town” with our parents; but our excitements were simple and few, 
and a brood of ducks would serve us for conversation for a week. 
It is needful to say we enjoyed perfect health, and were all three of 
us strong, good-natured, and useful girls, who could turn our hands 
to most household employments, and a good many outdoor jobs as 
well—having a rather supercilious contempt of affectation and what 
we called “ fine-ladyism.” 

All this I mention at the outset, because I wish to show that we 
were women to whom anything like nerves was unknown. At the 
time I speak of, Heléne and I, who are twins, were nearly two-and- 
twenty, and Louise was about nineteen. 

It was in the end of August that we received an unexpected and 
delightful invitation to spend some weeks in Montreal, at Whittakers, 
the house of an old Major Whittaker, who, with his two sisters, 
resided on a very pretty property on the outskirts of the town. 
Lucy Whittaker, their niece, had been at school with us in Hamilton, 
and her return from a visit to Europe was the reason of our invitation 
to her uncle’s house. At first our mother declared she could not 
think of sending all three of us to stop in a town house; but Lucy 
wrote and insisted that none should remain behind. There was 
plenty of space, if we did not mind sharing one big room, like the 
ward of a hospital, which she was busy preparing for us. 

So one evening early in September we found ourselves welcomed 
to Whittakers by Lucy, looking prettier than ever in a wonderful 
Parisian dress, the like of which none of us had ever seen. It 
quite cast into the shade all the elaborate preparations, the floun- 
cings, frillings, and ironings, which had engrossed us all for the last 
fortnight. 

But Lucy was just her own self, despite her smart new wardrobe, 
and she and Louise became at once as inseparable as they had been 
at school, while Heléne and I fell straightway in love with the old 
Miss Whittakers, Miss Sara and Miss Hesba. They were different 
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from any old ladies we had ever known; more refined in looks and 
manners than our country neighbours, and accomplished in many 
curious arts which now scarcely survive, such as tambour work, and 
painting on velvet, and playing the harp. We wanted at once to 
learn everything they could teach us, and thought that our three 
weeks’ visit would never suffice if we did not begin immediately to * 
be initiated into these mysteries, which were to render us of fresh 
importance and attractiveness when we should return home. 

So we threw ourselves into all sorts of employments with a will, 
and the days flew by rapidly. Lucy and Louise were generally out 
of doors together, either in the big, old-fashioned garden behind the 
house, where they chattered and picked fruit and whispered their 
secrets by the hour, or in the town itself ; sight-seeing and promenad- 
ing under the protection of a young relation of our hosts’, Harry 
Leroy, who was, like ourselves, visiting Whittakers for the first time. 

A word here about Major Whittaker, who, though not wanting in 
the hospitality and geniality of a, host, somehow was very little seen 
by his visitors : except at eight o’clock, morning and evening, when 
he regularly read prayers to his assembled household, and at the two 
meals that followed. He never appeared. downstairs, but spent his 
time in a little study over the porch, where, if the door stood acci- 
dentally open, the passer-by might see him hard at work on his life’s 
object, a Harmony of the Four Gospels, over which he had been 
poring for years. I never knew anything of his past history—how 
he came by his military title, when he had left the army, or what had 
given him the very strong and peculiar religious opinions which he 
held. These opinions were enforced upon the household morning 
and evening at family prayers, when the Major’s long extempore 
petitions sometimes kept us half an hour at a time upon our knees. 

A fortnight of our time at Whittakers had passed very pleasantly, 
and we were beginning to think, with reluctance, that in another 
week or so we must be returning home. I mentioned this one after- 
noon to Miss Hesba as we sat at our painting. She scouted the 
idea at once, declaring’ that as long as we cared to stay, and the 
fine weather continued, we must not think of leaving them. 

But even as she spoke, Miss Sara got up and looked anxiously out 
of the window, for it seemed as if the splendid weather was about 
to break, Clouds had been creeping up since the morning, and a 
wet, sounding, whistling wind was beginning to haunt the chimneys, 
and to rattle the red leaves of the maples. 

The two younger girls, and Harry Leroy, came in from the garden, 
and, to our surprise, old Major Whittaker himself appeared from the 
regions above, shivering as if with cold. ‘Shut the windows,” he 
said, ‘‘and don’t go out any more this evening.” For we generally 


-spent the hour before and after prayers and supper in the verandah. 


We did not heed his words particularly at the time, and soon he, 
went away to his study again. 
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We spent the early part of the evening pleasantly enough, part- 
singing at the piano." Then came prayers and supper as usual, and 
then, as we recrossed the hall from the dining-room, some one of us 
suggested that we should go out upon the steps of the front door 
and watch the storm which was rapidly coming up, and the clouds 
which dashed across the full moon, hanging like a red globe over the 
St. Lawrence. . 

I do not think either host or hostesses saw us, and we had quite 
forgotten the Major’s counsel that we should not go out again that 
evening. We left the hall-door ajar, and stood out upon the gravel 
in front of the house, we four girls and young Mr. Leroy. 

In order that the following circumstances may be clearly under- 
stood, I must explain a little the topography of Whittakers. It was 
a long, two-storied house, standing a little back from the road which 
ran into Montreal, and its entrance was not unlike that of many 
modern English villas. It had two wooden gates, both opening upon 
the road, which always stood wide, and these were connected by a 
semicircular sweep of gravel in front of the house, edged with 
laurels and shrubs. The big garden, orchard, and fields were all 
behind the house, which in front approached within about fifty yards 
of the highway. The hall door of Whittakers stood always open 
during our visit—it was two leaves of battered, weather-stained oak, 
and on its outside were the marks whence two large knockers had 
evidently been removed. We had remarked their removal before, 
and Mr. Leroy had said he supposed the rattle of the knockers had 
interfered with the Harmony of the Four Gospels in the study above. 

As we stood upon the gravel walk we all five distinctly heard the 
noise of a heavy carriage approaching from the town along the 
road in front of us, apparently having two, or even four horses, and 
driven at a great pace. We could not see it for the laurels which 
intervened between us and the road on either side, but we knew it 
was rapidly drawing near the gate. Its approach interested us, for 
it was now nearly ten o’clock, and a visitor at such an hour was 
unheard of. But if not coming to Whittakers, whither could the 
carriage be going? for it was the last house of any importance for 
miles along that way. 

We stepped back into the doorway, and found ourselves suddenly 
caught and dragged in by old Major Whittaker, who, trembling with 
excitement, and with his queer flowered dressing-gown fluttering 
round him, as though he had been just aroused from bed, somehow 
whirled us all into the hall, and banged-to the great leaves of the 
door with a noise that made the house shake. 

But above all the rattle of chains and bars—for the old man was 
busy securing the door as if for a siege—we heard the approach of 
the carriage, which, as we expected, turned in at the gate and drew 
up, with a crack of the whip and a splutter of gravel when the 
horses were sharply pulled in at the hall steps, 
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We all five heard it; and so, I am sure, did Major Whittaker and 
his sisters, who had also come out into the hall. Not one of us 
dared say anything, for we were awed by the intensity of excitement 
which characterised every movement of our host. 

A moment afterwards the old door was almost battered in by a 
furious assault upon it with the iron knocker, and, looking in each 
other’s faces, we all recollected simultaneously that here was no knocker 
there, ‘“ Let us pray,” said "Major Whittaker’s voice above the noise. © 
We all knelt down where we were, while he poured forth a long, 
rambling prayer, in which he entreated to be delivered from some 
evil and ghostly influence ; but we were all too frightened and ex- 
cited to listen much. Lucy and Louise were both crying and 
receiving an undercurrent of consolation from Harry Leroy, while 
our host prayed on in a high, unnatural tone. The hammering on 
the front door continued at intervals. 

However, these grew longer and longer, and at last the sound 
ceased altogether. Not so the prayers, for though I was longing to 
get away to our room, which also looked to the front, to see if the 
carriage remained at the door, the old Major kept us quite half an 
hour, without any reference to the usual family worship, which had 
been punctually performed as usual two hours before. 

When at last we retired to our room our first rush, of course, was 
to the window, but all that was to be seen was the moon riding 
high in the sky, and the storm clouds sweeping past—no trace of a 
carriage or its occupants anywhere. Of course we lay awake till 
morning, discussing the extraordinary event, and Lucy came creep- 
ing in to sleep with Louise, too frightened to remain by herself. 

I ought to explain that she was almost as much a'stranger to Whit- 
takers as we were, having been lately left an orphan to the charge of 
her uncle, who had at first sent her on a tour with some friends to 
Europe. Consequently the bombardment of the house by the ghost 
and the ‘spectre knocker (for we were convinced that what we had 
heard was supernatural) was as terrible to her as to us. 

The next morning it seemed as if all the pleasure of our visit 


_was gone, and—a straw will show which way the wind blows—on 


some reference being made to our return home, I was struck, but 
not altogether astonished, to find that no opposition was made to 
our carrying out our intention, even by Miss Hesba. The two old 
ladies were evidently miserable and ill-at-ease about something, and 
though no allusion was made to the occurrence of the night before, 
it was in all our minds, and rose up between us and all enjoyment. 
Our pleasant morning employments were not resumed, for the 
Misses Whittaker were closeted upstairs with their brother, and we 
younger ones preferred keeping all together in the garden, where the 
sun shone and we seemed to be out of the supernatural influence 
which invested the gloomy old place. Harry Leroy confided to us 
that he had investigated the front of the house, and that traces of 
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the wheels of a heavy vehicle and the hoof-marks of a pair of 
horses were distinctly visible upon the gravel ! 

By-and-by, when we came in to early dinner, Miss Sara took 
me aside, and, twisting her watch-guard about in her hands from 
nervousness, explained that she and her brother thought perhaps it 
would be better, “ under the unfortunate circumstances,” that our 
visit to Whittakers should end as soon as possible. Without 
actually saying so, she gave me to understand that the annoyance 
of the previous evening was not by any means over. 

I was glad of her plain speaking, for though I did not personally 
mind the “ ghost,” as we had already taken to call this disturbing 
influence, among ourselves, I could not bear the change which had 
so suddenly fallen upon the previously cheerful household. Besides, 
I dreaded its effect upon Louise, who was of a very excitable tem- 
perament. So I gladly arranged with Miss Sara to have a note 
ready for my mother, to be sent that afternoon by a special messen- 
ger, to prepare her for our unexpected return home, as soon as four 
disengaged places could be obtained in the stage, which in those 
days was the means of communication between Montreal and our 
nearest village. Four places—for I persuaded Miss Whittaker to 
let us take Lucy with us. I could not bear the idea of leaving the 
girl companionless, though her aunt said, with a sigh: ‘ Lucy is one 
of us, and must learn to bear this as we do!” 

That night we again all slept together in the big front bed-room. 
I must mention that I had not told any of the others of Miss Sara’s 
hint that possibly the ghost was not yet laid to rest, for, I thought, 
we had talked over the matter quite enough. So I incited Lucy 
to tell us some of her European experiences, and we all went to 
sleep in the middle of her description of Cologne Cathedral. 

We must have slept about two hours or so, when I was awakened 
by a sharp pinch from Heléne, and called out, ‘‘What are you 
doing?” before I opened my eyes. Her answer, ‘‘ Hush! it is here 
in the room!” woke me up thoroughly. I saw her face looking, pale 
in the dim light, towards the window, a large bow, which occupied 
the whole end of the room to the right hand of our bed. Louise 
and Lucy slept in another bed on our left, and consequently further 
from the window. 

I followed the direction of her looks with my eyes, but without 
stirring, for her words had given me an uncomfortable kind of 
thrill. There, behind the big dressing-table, which stood in the centre 
of the bow-window, but well into the room, leaving a considerable 
space clear behind it, I saw a tall veiled figure, which something 
told me at once was not human, It was muffled from head to foot 
in trailing, grey garments, and something was wrapped about its head, 
but from its long, swinging strides—for it paced to and fro in the 
little enclosure between window and table—I guessed it to be a 
male figure, though the garments were womanly, or perhaps monkish. 
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At first it did not appear to notice us, but presently it began some- 
what to slacken its regular walk, and turning its hooded head to- 
wards us, seemed to be intently regarding us. My hand was tightly 
locked in Heléne’s, and I know the same thought was in both our 
minds: ‘ What if it comes into the open part of the room, and near 
either of the beds ?” 

Suddenly a little gasp from the other bed told us that the other 


‘girls were also awake (it was too dark to see their faces), and Louise’s 


voice broke the intense silence. In that Name to which all powers 
must yield, she commanded it to be gone. 

This from Louise, the most timid and nervous of us all! I forgot 
the ghost in my amazement, and turned to look at her, as she sat up 
in bed, a trembling little white figure. 

A moment after, when I looked to the window, the ghost was 
gone. Louise had exorcised it. She was crying bitterly now, and 
shaking all over. Heléne and I jumped up and crowded round her, 
patting and soothing her until her sobbing ceased. 

“‘T don’t know what put it into my head to do it, I’m sure,” she 
explained ; “ but I had been looking at the dreadful thing so long: 
long before any of you woke—and at last I felt I should go mad if 
I did not speak. I could see his eyes quite plainly, like two lamps, 
looking me through and through, and I knew it was I who must 
speak to him.” 

By-and-by, when we were all a little calmer, I told the girls of 
Miss Sara’s confidence to me, and also of our arrangement to return 
home as soon as our journey could be settled. Lucy cried out that 
she could not be left behind, and hugged me when I said that, of 
course, she was to go with us, for as long as she liked to stay. “I 
can never come back to this dreadful house,” she declared ; and 
would take no comfort from the suggestion, which I had picked up 
from Miss Sara’s conversation, that long intervals, sometimes of 
years, elapsed between these ghostly visitations. 

So the night wore away, and with earliest dawn we were all glad 
to rise, and get through some of our packing, so as to shorten as 
much as possible our stay in the haunted bed-chamber. 

After breakfast, Heléne and I took Miss Whittaker aside, and 
told her the events of the night. They impressed, but evidently did 
not astonish her, and her only question when we finished was, ‘‘ Did 
the figure attempt to approach any of you?” 

“No,” I answered ; ‘though Louise declares its face and burning 
eyes were distinctly turned upon her.” 

Our hostess sighed, but made no comment, and my twin-sister and 
I went away upstairs to finish the preparations for our departure, for 
it was decided we were to leave Whittakers that day at noon. These 
were soon completed, and Heléne and I were about to descend to 
spend the last hour or two with the old ladies, when Lucy and 
Louise, who had been round the garden for the last time, rushed up 
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the oak staircase and into the room, and I saw in a moment, by their 
disordered looks, that they had seen something more. 

Yes, the ghost had again appeared, and the girls were still shaking 
with nervousness when they told their story. 

‘‘ Tt was in the box-walk,” said Louise, “and Mr. Leroy was with 
us. Lucy went away for a few minutes, just as we reached the 
end, to pick herself some nuts in the shrubbery, and Mr. Leroy 
began telling me how sorry he was our party was to be broken up, 
and might he come and see us at home. I said ‘of course,’ and 
just then we felt something close behind us (we were standing side- 
by-side), and thinking it was Lucy, we turned and saw the horrible 
figure at our elbow, laying a hand upon the arm of each of us! 
An instant afterwards it was gone, but Lucy, who was coming up 
from the other end of the walk, had also plainly seen it, its back 
being towards her ; so it was no imagination.” 

No, it was no imagination. I told the whole story to Miss 
Whittaker before we left the house. This time the poor old lady 
broke down completely, and, wringing her hands, accused herself of 
bringing ruin upon two young lives. Then, seeing my astonishment, 
she was obliged to explain that it was a sign, too fatally proved to be 
true, of approaching death, when the veiled figure laid his hand 
upon any person to whom he chose to show himself. Her words 
sank like lead into my heart. 

There is little more to tell. 

Our little Louise fell ill of a strange low fever, soon after our 
return to the farm, and before Christmas she had left us for ever. 
Harry Leroy never paid his contemplated visit, for he, too, died, by 
the accidental discharge of his gun, a few weeks after we parted 
from him. The only happy consequence of our stay at Whittakers 
was Lucy’s marriage to a neighbour of ours, who wedded her from 
our house, and by-and-bye took her South, so that for some time we 
lost sight of her, and heard no news of her relations. When we 
met again she told us her uncle had died quietly one evening, after 
completing his life’s work—the Harmony of the Four Gospels. Her 
aunts had shut up the house, which was their own, and had gone to 
live beyond Hamilton. I never saw them again; nor did I see 
much more of Lucy, for our own family removed at this time to 
England, and our Canadian ties were broken. 

Whether the curse still lies upon the old house, or whether the 
house itself still stands, I know not, but the foregoing is a true and 
unexaggerated account of what we underwent there, 
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TREASURES. 


THE rose, preserved with tender care ; 
The perfumed note ; the tress of hair— 
That speak of boyish folly— 
From cosey depths of easy-chair 
I scan them all with shrugging air 
Of cynic melancholy. 
The “carte de dance ;” the crumpled glove ; 
The netted purse—* with Polly’s love”— 
(Confound it! which was Polly ?) 


The posy ring I gave to Bess, 

When softly came that whispered “ Yes,” 
Which seemed a dream of Heaven. 

We turtle-doves were wont to plan 

(On something very small per ann.) 
A dainty cote in Devon. 

Ah, fickle Bess ! she ran away 

With Puller, of the Guards, they say, 
And died in ’57. 


A foolscap page of lover’s sighs 
To one whom I apostrophize 
As “stony-hearted Janet.” 
I call the damsel cruel—cold, 
In threadbare terms about as old 
As this decrepit planet. 
Ah, well, those self-same halting rhymes 
Did duty half a dozen times— 
They ad/ had hearts of granite ! 


*Tis sweet to dream of vanished youth, 
Of days long dead and gone—in truth, 
A pleasing occupation ! 
Of boyhood’s “ fitful fever ” o’er; 
Of follies past—a matter for 
Sincere congratulation ! 
So, dusty relics ! with a sigh— 
(An epitaph unspoken)—I 
Consign you to cremation. 


Ah, lips of woman !—rosy, ripe, — 
The amber mouth-piece of my pipe 
To me is twice as charming. 
When one arrives at fifty odd, 
The arrows of the archer god 
Have lost their power of harming. 
A wounded heart will ache, no doubt ; 
But ¢hen one finds a twinge of gout 
A trifle more alarming ! 
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